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Begin  now  to  plan 
An  Electrical  Christmas 

There  are  so  many  appropriate  and 
useful  electrical  Christmas  gifts  that 
you  have  only  to  choose  the  right  one! 
Electric  table  appliances,  lamps,  irons, 
— toy  ranges  and  toy  trains  for  the  chil- 
dren— a  host  of  gifts  that  will  be 
greatly  appreciated 

Utah  Power  &    Light  Co. 

Efficient  Public  Service 
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WHEN  WINTER  GOMES 

Wishing  Warms  No  Homes 

When  Winter  comes,  all  the  wishing 
in  the  world  will  not  warm  your  home 
if  your  coal  bins  are  empty. 

You  can  get  plenty  of  KING  coal  now. 
A  little  later  may  be  too  late — so  be  on 
the  safe  side  and — 

Order  from  your  coal  dealer  today. 

UNITED  STATES  FUEL  COMPANY 

Miners  and  Shippers 

Salt  Lake  City 


HIAWATHA 
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PANTHER 
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The  Buyer  Gains  Who  Deals  with  Daynes 

Let  Daynes  Repair 
Your  Watch 

and  you  will  have  no  further  trouble  with  it. 
61  years  Daynes  has  been  building  a  reputa- 
tion on  repair  work.  Service  charges  arc 
very  reasonable  as  we  own  our  own  building 
and  have  small  overhead  expenses. 
Send  your  watch  in  by  mail.  If  our  low  esti- 
mate is  not  accepted  we  will  return  the  watch 
and  pay  postage. 


Conference  Visitors 

Are  invited  to  the  store  to  see  Daynes  Im- 
proved Sanitary  Communion  Set,  so  widely 
in  use  in  all  churches. 
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In  Such  a 
Bed  Slept 
our  Colonial 
Forebears 

Bed $43.20 

Dresser  to 

Match...  72.00 
Dressing 

Table 64.80 

Chiffonett   64.80 


Complete 
Suite....$244.80 

The  simple  grace  and  sincerity  that  characterized  Colonial  days  is  retained 
in  the  poster  bed  above,  which  is  desirable  for  its  historic  charm  no  less  than 
for    its    individual    beauty.      The  /ff\  ESTABLISHED   1357. 

broad  head  is  beautifully  figured.  (H  I '{QJ     J'!  t  TVJAArr* fVT*  "CvVi 
The  finish  is  a  soft- warm  brown.  \Kj/     1^H>I  "  UUUJ^  I   O 

"GOOD  FURNITURE." 


OLIVE     OIL 

Nature's  Finest  Food 

S7LNJOMO 

NATURE'S  FINEST  OLIVE  OIL 

Formerly  sold  as  EL  MONTE  Olive  Oil,  SANJOMO,  is  the  same  high  grade 

imported   Virgin   Oil.     Sold  in   bottles   only. 

Ask  your  druggist  or  grocer  for  Sanjomo 

Put  up  by 

SMITH-FAUS  DRUG  COMPANY         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


GROUND  GRIPPER 

"WS^J-KXTCG  SHOE 


Medical  cure  for  flat-toot 
SOLD  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


WE  are  showing  an  up-to-date 
new  model  of  our  new  Kol- 
lege  Kick  oxford  in  black,  brown 
and  white  kid  leather  which  possess 
all  the  comfort  and  ease  of  our  mod- 
ified and  regular  Ground  Gripper 
Shoes.  They  all  make  walking  and 
standing  a  pleasure. 

J.  J.  Fontius    &  Sons 

42  W.  2nd  So.,  Orpheum  Bldg. 
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Columbus 

Behind  him  lay  the  gray  Azores, 

Behind  the  Gates  of  Hercules ; 
Before  him  not  the  ghost  of  shores, 

Before  him  only  shoreless   seas. 
The  good  mate  said :  "Now  we  must  pray, 

For  lo !  the  very  stars  are  gone. 
Brave  Adm'r'l,  speak;  what  shall  I  say?" 

"Why,  9ay :  Sail  on  !  sail  on !  and  on !" 

"My  men  grow  mutinous  day  by  day ; 

My  men  grow  ghastly  wan  and  weak." 
The  stout  mate  thought  of  home  ;  a  spray 

Of  salt  wave  washed  his  swarthy  cheek. 
"What  shall  I  say,  brave  Adm'r'l,  say. 

If  we  sight  naught  but  seas  at  dawn?" 
''Why,  you  shall  say,  at  break  of  day: 

'Sail  on  !  sail  on !  sail  on !  and  on !'  " 

They  sailed  and  sailed,  as  winds  might  blow, 

Until  at  last  the  blanched  mate  said  : 
"Why,  now  not  even  God  would  know 

Should  I  and  all  my  men  fall  dead. 
These  very  winds  forget  their  way, 

For  God  from  these    dread   seas  is  gone. 
Now  speak,  brave  Adm'r'l ;  speak  and  say" — 

He  said:    "Sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!" 

They  sailed.    They  sailed.    Then  spake  the  mate : 
"This  mad  sea  shows  his  teeth  to-night ; 

He  curls  his  lips,  he  lies  in  wait, 
With  lifted  teeth,  as  if  to  bite: 

Brave  Adm'r'l,  say  but  one  good  word ; 
What  shall  we  do  when  hope  is  gone  ?" 

The  words  leapt  like  a  leaping  sword : 
"Sail  on!  sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!" 

Then,  pale  and  worn,  he  kept  his  deck. 

And  peered  through  darkness.  Ah,  that  night 
Of  all  dark  nights !    And  then  a  speck — 

A  light !  a  light !  a  light !  a  light ! 
It  grew,  a  starlit  flag  unfurled ! 

It  grew  to  be  Time's  burst  of  dawn. 
He  gained  a  world ;  he  gave  that  world 

Its  grandest  lesson :     "On !  sail  on  !" 

— Joaquin  Miller. 
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(His  latest  photograph) 
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Something  About  Evan  Stephens 

By  George  D.  Pyper 


Most  people  who  are  in  public  office 
or  in  positions  of  honor  or  trust  natu- 
rally have  the  limelight  thrown  upon 
them  and  are  constantly  within  the 
gaze  of  the  admiring  or  criticizing  pub- 
lic. This  is  true  in  political  life;  it 
also  holds  good  in  the  domain  of  art. 
But  when  one  leaves  a  public 
position  and  goes  into  private  life  he 
is  very  often  forgotten  and  his  work 
and  labors  have  little  influence  upon 
the  community.  Not  so,  however, 
with  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Pro- 
fessor Evan  Stephens,  when  he  laid 
down  his  baton  in  the  Tabernacle  in 
1916,  continued  his  activities.  This 
man  could  not  live  in  obscurity.  It 
is  not  a  part  of  his  make  up  or  dis- 
position. No  one  ever  looked  at  that 
head  of  Profeasor  Stephens  and 
thought  for  a  moment  that  he  could 
be  suppressed  any  more  than  could 
that  noted  Welshman  of  Downing 
Street.  We  opine  that  any  man  who 
ever  tried  to  frustrate  the  plans  of 
this  local  Lloyd  George,  found  a  Tar- 
tar. His  is  an  inventive  mind,  and 
the  conceptions  of  his  busy  brain  must 
of  necessity  have  an  outlet.  To  at- 
tempt to  suppress  them  would  be  like 
trying  to  prevent  the  concussion  of 
an  exploded  stick  of  dynamite.  And 
,so  with  the  close  of  his  Tabernacle 
leadership  we  find  him  taking  up  other 
work;  and  with  that  indomitable  will 


which  is  characteristic  of  his  race  he 
continues  industriously  to  contribute  to 
his  own  and  his  people's  happiness. 
And  his  activities  are  surely  versatile. 
At  one  time  we  hear  of  him  visiting 
various  parts  of  the  world  seeking  re- 
creation for  himself  and  friends.  Again 
he  is  discovered  in  overalls  beautify- 
ing the  home  in  which  he  lives.  Anon 
he  is  in  his  study  composing.  Again  we 
find  him  directing  a  chorus  of  singers 
in  "The  Vision"  and  making  his  in- 
fluence felt  in  many  Latter-day  Saint 
communities.  One  day  we  read  of 
him  being  entertained  in  Hollywood 
by  Charles  Ray,  the  movie  man,  then 
he  is  located  on  a  Utah  mountain 
stream  playing  havoc  with  the  finny 
tribe.  That  he  is  a  successful  angler 
is  attested  by  the  picture  accompany- 
ing this  sketch.  Like  a  will-o-the-wisp 
he  is  first  here,  then  there,  but  always 
at  work  or  at  earnest  play. 

Professor  Stephens  was  always  an 
ardent  lover  of  nature.  Flowers,  moun- 
tain streams,  rocky  peaks,  and  pine 
clad  hills  have  always  held  for  him 
a  strong  appeal.  The  charm  of  his 
early  days  at  Willard  has  never  been 
dispelled  and  there  are  very  few  peaks 
or  nooks  in  those  hills  that  cannot 
show  his  footprints.  Twas  here  he 
first  developed  his  musical  genius  and 
twas  here  his  first  compositions  were 
written.  But  with  the  charm  of  that  life 
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was  also  associated  the  memory  of 
one  of  his  deepest  sorrows,  exper- 
ienced in  the  death  of  a  dear  young 
friend  caused  by  an  accident  which  oc- 


Charles  Kay   Entertains  Prof.   Stephens  at 
his  studio  in  Hollywood 


curred  while  the  young  people  of  the 
town  were  rehearsing  a  play.  The  re- 
cent disaster  overtaking  that  beautiful 
little  mountain  village  brought  him  an 
added  grief. 

In  his  humble  little  home  on  Ala- 
meda Avenue,  Salt  Lake  City,  oc- 
cupied by  him  .some  years  ago,  Pro- 
fessor Stephens  exemplified  this  na- 
ture love.  There  was  nothing  un- 
usual in  the  front  of  the  house  to  at- 
tract the  passer-by,  but  if  one  ven- 
tured through  the  wicker  gate  an  in- 
spiring sight  met  his  gaze.  A  little 
pond  with  fish  swimming  around  and 
ducks    paddling    on    its    surface    oc- 


cupied the  center  of  the  back  yard. 
A  little  farther  to  the  rear  was  the  hot- 
house which  kept  life  in  his  flowers 
and  plants  all  through  the  winter. 
Around  the  border  were  the  arbors 
and  seats  which  gave  the  place  a  ro- 
mantic air. 

The  Professor's  present  home,  lo- 
cated about  one-half  block  north  of 
Twenty-first  South  Street,  with  front- 
age on  both  Main  and  State  Streets, 
is  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  suburban 
Salt  Lake.  There  you  will  find  a 
great  variety  of  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  grass  and  flowers,  and  close 
to  the  house,  surrounded  by  weep- 
ing-willow and  other  trees,  is  a  clear 
mirror-like  lake,  filled  with  fish  and 
enjoyed  by  the  water  fowl  which  he 


A    MIGHTY    ANGLER 
J.  Wallace  Packliain  in  automobile 


delights  to  keep  on  the  premises.  Here 
and  there  is  an  arbor  where  lovers  may 
whisper  their  sweet  nothings  and  gaze 
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at  the  moon  through  the  peaks  of 
the  ornamental  trees.  In  fact  it  is 
marvelous  how  this  old  bachelor  has 
provided  so  many  romantic  nooks  for 
lover's  talks,  when,  from  all  accounts, 
he  has  never  enjoyed  that  experience 
for  himself.  Possibly  the  artistic  vein 
running  in  his  blood,  his  natural  love 
of  flowers,  music,  and  the  beautiful — 
all  these  may  instinctively  suggest  such 
retreats,  and  certainly  his  surroundings 
must  have  had  an  influence  on  the 
musician's  mind  and  furnished  an  in- 
spiration for  his  creations.  Yet,  there 
must  be  a  deeper  feeling  back  of  it  all 
— an  interest  in  the  happiness  of 
others.  He  has  himself  confessed  to 
being  the  little  "Puck"  of  many  court- 
ships and  not  always  without  some 
pang  as  shown  in  a  paragraph  writ- 
ten to  the  Children's  Friend  two^  years 
ago  describing  his  participation  in  the 
courtship  of  his  brother  John  and 
Betsy.     He  says : 

"Yes,  birds  were  everywhere  sing- 
ing love  songs,  not  half  so  modestly  as 
these  two  human  beings.  The  world 
seemed  all  a  heaven  of  peace  and  love 
to  the  not  over-discriminating  imagin- 
ation of  Evan,  though  once  in  a  while 


STEPHENS   IN  CHAPS 
A  Bold,  Bad  Bandit 

he  might  note  the  angry  dart  and  chirp 
of  a  jealous  lover  among  the  branches. 
He  was  not  making  love  for  himself, 
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An  Exquisite  View  of  "Pine   Lodge**,  Professor   Stephens*   Present  Home 
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WEEPING   WILLOWS    AND    EVERGREENS 
"  Where  lovers  whisper  their   sweet    nothings*' 


but  he  was  playing  his  part  in  helping 
somebody  else  to.  Alas !  he  has  been 
doing  the  same  thing  all  these  years 
until  his  hair  is  gray.  But  he  seems 
to  (Jelight  in  it  still,  and  hasn't  looked 
outj  for  himself,  though  many  and 
many  are  the  devoted  dear  friends  he 
has  enshrined  in  his  heart." 

An  admiration  for  the  incomparable 
beauties  of  Cottonwood  Canyon  and 
Silver  Lake  has  often  taken  him  to 
that  resort.  One  of  the  delightful 
memories  of  a  little  group  of  friends 
composed  of  the'  Professor,  the  late 
Horace  G.  Whitney,  ("Bud"  as  he 
was  called),  John  D.  Spencer  and  the 
writer,  was  when  they  walked  to  what 
was  called  "Stephens'  Roost."  This 
was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  native 
pine  tree  flattened  by  the  heavy  snows 
which  laid  on  the  boughs  for  eight 
months  in  that  locality,  forming  a 
natural   platform   on  a   ledge   far   up 


the  side  of  the  Brighton  hills.  Here, 
cross  legged,  like  the  tailor  of  old, 
Professor  Stephens  would  sit  and  in 
imagination  lead  a  mammoth  choir 
made  up  of  the  forest  crowding  the 
basin  below.  Here  on  the  right  a 
grove  of  fresh  young  pines  represented 
his  sopranos.  A  little  below,  in  the 
colorful  rays  of  the  setting  sun, were 
his  contraltos.  To  the  north,  there  on 
a  raised  hill,  stood  his  tenors,  and  to 
the  extreme  right,  under  the  full 
shadow  of  the  hills,  waited  his  bassos. 
Interspersed  among  the  pines  the  quak- 
ing asps  sparkled  and  fluttered  and 
these  furnished  the  brilliant  accom- 
paniment for  his  novel  imaginary- 
choir.  As  the  sun  slowly  sank  and 
the  evening  breezes  played  among  the 
soughing  pines  there  seemed  almost 
miraculously  to  come  forth,  like  the 
legendary  "Music  of  the  Spheres,"  the 
magnificent     harmonies     of     nature's 
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Professor  Stephens  and  Friends    on    His    Miniature    Late 


singers.  This  little  group  often  visited 
that  "Roost"  and  Stephens'  enthusiasm 
must  have  impressed  upon  them  the 
high  idealism  of  his  imaginative  mind, 
for  the  writer,  at  least,  never  stands 
upon  a  spot  like  trat  pine  forest  in 
the  Cottonwoods  but  Stephens'  great 
nature  choir  sings  to  him  anthems  yet 
unwritten. 

Another  passion  of  Professor  Steph- 
ens is  his  love  for  youthful  compan- 
ions. Much  of  his  life  has  been 
spent  in  such  company.  For  his  young 
friends  he  is  susceptible  of  the  tender- 
est  emotions  and  he  has  always  been 
willing  to  back  his  friendship  by  giving 
lavishly  of  his  own  means  to  help  his 
boy  chums  along  life's  highway. 

Of  this  social  trait,  so  marked  in 
Professor  Stephens'  character,  Phreno- 
logist N.  Y.  Schofield,  in  'a  reading 
given  some  years  ago,  writes : 

"The  social  brain  is  much  better  de- 
veloped   than    the    commercial.      He     is 


agreeable,  free  and  convivial  in  company, 
likes  the  society  of  his  select  friends,  and 
as  he  is  lacking  in  that  sense  of  author- 
ity, will  never  assume  any  superiority 
over  the  rest.  He  is  capable  of  very 
strong  affection,  is  fully  alive  to  the 
charms  of  the  gentler  sex,  will  be  gallant 
in  his  deportment  towards  them,  and1  if 
he  had  children  would  be  apt  to  spoil 
them  with  over  indulgence.  He  is  fond 
of  pets  and  animals  and  strongly  attached 
to  home. 

"He  has  very  strong  likes  and  strong 
dislikes;  will  become  excessively  attached 
to  old  places  and  old  friends.  He  is  senti- 
mental in  these  matters,  and1  would  de- 
fend an  absent  friend  with  more  warmth 
than  he  would  resist  an  attack  upon  him- 
self. 

"His  mirthfulness  will  always  point  out 
the  funny  side  of  life.  Professor  Stephens 
is  not  half  so  serious  as  he  looks." 

In  answer  to  a  question,  "Which  of 
your  tunes,  songs,  anthems,  etc.,  do 
you  consider  your  best  ?''  the  following 
characteristic  note  was  received  from 
him  from  a  special  Pullman  which  was 
carrying  him  to  New  York : 
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"Like  most  fond  parents  of  children, 
I  find  it  impossible  to  answer  even 
to  myself  this  seemingly  easy  question. 
To  me  compositions,  like  people,  vary 
in  personal  impression.  Each  in  its 
own  way  may  appeal  to  me  strongly, 
one  excelling  another  in  various  ways. 
Hymn  tunes,  Sunday  School  songs 
and  other  simple  small  things  may 
not  awaken  special  admiration,  and 
yet  something  indefinable  in  them 
may  win  my  love,  through  oft  meet- 
ing, or  hearing  them  under  pleasant 
conditions,  or  conditions  of'  special 
emotion  or  tenderness.  I  can  think  of 
no  special  trait  in  such  a  per- 
son or  piece  to  challenge  my 
admiration.  "Just  folks"  or  just 
songs  or  tunes.  We  all  know  such 
people.  Good  people,  and  they  have 
an  unquestioned  place  in  our  hearts. 
Among  such  tunes  and  songs  of  mine 
I  might  mention  "Come,  Dearest 
Lord."  To  me  it  always  produces  the 
feeling  of  meeting  a  dear,  smiling 
friend.  In  its  tender  yet  hearty  natural 
character,  the  tune  (No.  4  Psalmody) 
"Great  God  Indulge  My  Humble 
Claim,"  and  my  music  in  the  Psalmody 
to  the  hymn,  "God  Moves  in  a  Myster- 
ious Way,"  fill  me  with  devotional  fer- 
vor. "The  Children's  Song  Prayer"  is 
a  special  example  of  Sunday  School 
song  that  gives  me  a  pleasant  feeling 
to  hear  well  and  tenderly  rendered, 
while  a  certain  fire  is  kindled  in  mv 
breast  when  I  hear  "True  to  the  Faith" 
sung  as  I  like  it,  which  is  but  seldom. 
I  kindle  readily  and  warmly  to  any- 
thing of  my  own  that  has  intense 
emotional  feeling  throbbing  in  it.  This 
quality  stands  first  with  me  in  the 
selection  of  any  and  all  sorts.  So  much 
for  the  simple  common  people  or  songs. 

"Then  we  find  people  who  win  our 
admiration  through  their  profundity 
or  some  special  talent  or  characteristics. 
A  parent  may  find  children  of  striking 
talent  and  lay  out  much  labor  and 
means  to  perfect  it.  So  the  musician, 
in  conceiving  selections,  finds  some  of 


extraordinary  fine  workmanship,  and 
having  put  out  his  best  efforts  in  de- 
veloping his  themes  and  subjects  and 
making  a  superior  artistic  work  of  it, 
finds  his  interest  enhanced  in  it  to 
the  point  of  seeming  favoritism,  yet 
perhaps  love  it  no  more  than  the  less 
'pretentious  members  of  his  family. 
Such  a  feeling  I  have  for  numbers  like 
"God  of  Israel,"  "Awake  My  Soul," 
"Hear  My  Prayer"  (unpublished), 
"The  Pioneer,"  my  oratorio  "The 
Nephites"  and  two  cantatas,  the  "Vis- 
ion" and  the  "Martyrs,"  and  some 
others  which  arouse  within  me  a  feel- 
ing of  satisfaction  and  pride  for  the 
workmanship  as  well  as  emotional  con- 
tent— something  like  a  fond  parent 
may  feel  over  having  a  child  who 
proves  a  real  "leader"  in  his  line  in  a 
community.  The  things  much  sung  and 
loved  by  the  singers  and  choirs  give 
me  some  additional  admiration  for 
them  because  of  their  good  service  and 
winning  qualities.  But  I  confess  that 
when  I  hear  them  used  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  others  which  I  feel  are  at 
least  equally  meritorious  in  every 
sense,  I  almost  resent  the  favorit- 
ism so  shown,  and  often  feel  that  if 
they  were  only  used  the  neglected  ones 
v\  ould  prove  to  have  superior  qualities. 
Such  are  my  male  choruses  published 
in  the  "Era,"  and  the  Ladies'  choruses 
in  the  "Young  Woman's  Journal." 
Several  of  my  solos  and  duets  which 
have  never  been  printed  I  hold  as  my 
very  best  compositions  in  artistic  merit 
as  well  as  points  of  utility.  When  I 
sing  lovingly  of  things  I  love  I  natur- 
ally put  the  best  I  have  in  them  and 
esteem  them  accordingly.  Such  are 
"The  Pioneer,"  "Love  Eternal," 
"Linger  Not,"  "Consolation,"  "By 
the  Brooklet,"  "Side  by  Side,"  and 
"Youthful  Hearts."  These  duets,  and 
others  numbering  fifty  or  more  things 
not  yet  published  that  I  felt  most 
keenly  in  the  creating,  hold  highest 
place  in  my  esteem  whether  simple  or 
more  pretentious.  Such  is  the  best 
answer  I  can  give." 
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For  the  last  three  years  Professor 
Stephens  has  been  an  active  member 
of  the  Church  Music  Committee  which 
was  established  by  the  First  Presidency 
to  further  musical  interests  among 
the  Latter-day  Saints.  He  has  con- 
tributed a  number  of  articles  to  the 
"Bulletin"  issued  by  chis  committee, 
and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  bring- 
ing about  the  organization  of  music 
committees  throughout  the  Stakes.  By 
the  time  this  issue  of  the  Juvenile 
Instructor  goes  to  press  he  will  have 
finished  a  visit  to  Camden,  New 
Jersey,   to    the    factory   of   the   Vic- 


tor Talking  Machine  Co.,  where,  under 
authority  of  the  Church  Music  Com- 
mittee, he  directed  a  chorus  in  the  pro- 
duction of  some  of  our  Church  hymns. 
These  reproductions  will  soon  be  be- 
fore the  public  and  it  is  hoped  they 
will  represent  the  music  of  the  Saints 
sung  with  the  spirit  and  with  the  un- 
derstanding. Professor  Stephens  is 
enthusiastic  over  this  last  duty  im- 
posed upon  him  and  believes  that  the 
records  made  by  the  Victor  Co.  will 
result  in  widening  the  circle  of  those 
who  love  the  songs  of  Zion. 


Columbus 


Four  hundred  and  thirty-one  years 
ago  this  month  Christopher  Columbus 
saw  America  for  the  first  time.  He 
had  spent  many  dreary  nerve-wrack- 
ing days  upon  the  heaving,  threaten- 
ing, almost  wholly  unknown  Atlantic. 
He  had  spent  years  in  preparation  for 
his  great  adventure. 

Columbus,  perhaps,  did  not  know 
why  he  persisted  in  his  effort  to  cir- 
cumnavigate the  Globe.  He  seemed  to 
have  an  insatiable  desire-  to  cross  the 
ocean  to  the  west  of  him  and  follow 
the  trail  of  the  golden  sun  to  myster- 
ious India.  No  amount  of  discourage- 
ment succeeded  in  turning  him  from 
his  purpose. 

At  last,  in  three  ships  hardly  larger 
than  modern  life-boats,  surrounded  by 
a  motley  crew  of  criminals  and  cast- 
aways, he  set  forth.  For  days  and 
weeks  he  kept  the  prow  of  his  ship 
pointed  towards  the  evening  star.  For 
days  and  weeks  he  withstood  the 
threats  of  his  men  and  the  premoni- 
tions that  must  have  come  to  him  dur- 
ing the  still  hours  of  the  nights  when 
alone  he  paced  the  deck  of  his  tiny 
ship — stars,  silent,  watchful,  suggest- 
ive stars  overhead  and  a  mysterious  ex- 
panse of  restless,  mysterious  billows 


upon  every  side.  He  and  his  three 
ships  and  his  savage  men  mere  specks 
floating  upon  an  unknown  world,  but 
— he  sailed  on  and  on. 

Strange,  wasn't  it?  Strange  to  him 
and  strange  to  men  but  not  strange 
to  God.  God  knew  why  Columbus 
was  coming  to  America.  He  knew 
why  the  little  Italian  boy  watched  the 
ships  day  after  day.  He  knew  why 
the  growing  son  of  a  wool-comber 
learned  all  there  was  to  know  about 
ships  and  their  management.  He 
knew  why  the  boy  watched  those  white 
ssils  rise  out  of  the  very  ocean  as  they 
sailed  up  over  the  curve  of  the  earth. 

The  whole  story  is  told  in  the  Book 
of  Mormon.  A  wonderful  .story  of  a 
wonderful  man  who  was  to  find  the 
land  of  Joseph  upon  which  the  Lord 
once  more  could  prepare  a  people  for 
the  Gospel  message. 

The  Story  of  Columbus  as  it  was 
told  by  one  who  saw  those  three  tiny 
ships  in  vision  may  be  found  in  I 
Nephi,  Chapter  13. 

Our  own  poet  of  the  Sierras  and  of 
the  West,  Joaquin  Miller,  has  told 
the  story  as  only  a  poet  can  tell  dram- 
atic stories.  This  will  be  found  on 
page  back  of   frontispiece. 

— H.  R.  Merrill. 


Concerning  Claire 

A  Serial 
By  Ruth  Moench  Bell 


Chapter  I 

I've  almost  decided  to  go  into  a 
book.  When  one  is  twelve  years  old 
and  there  are  reasons  why  one  cannot 
go  on  the  stage,  going  into  a  book 
seems  the  next  choice. 

If  my  nose  had  acted  otherwise, 
that  is,  if  there  were  a  little  more 
of  it  and  it  had  kept  on  in  the  right 
direction,  I  might  have  gone  on  the 
stage  as  Lottie  is  hoping  to  do.  Lot- 
tie is  my  elder  sister,  three  years  my 
senior  and  about  a  thousand  times 
my  superior,  if  you  listen  to  Lottie. 

Lottie  says  it  would  be  perfectly 
absurd  for  me  to  be  on  the  stage, 
gazing  tearfully  out  at  the  audience, 
while  my  nose,  in  the  utmost  indiffer- 
ence, was  staring  steadfastly  at  the 
ceiling. 

All  my  family  and  relations  are  like 
that.  They  seem  to  think  my  no.se  is 
a  sort  of  emery  bag  in  which  they  may 
polish  their  needles  of  wit.  My  music 
teacher  is  different.     He  will  say: 

"Why  zey  should  say  unkind  sings 
about  ze  nose  of  mademoiselle,  I  can- 
not comprehend.  [Isn't  it  sweet  of 
him  to  call  me  mademoiselle?]  Ze 
nose  is  zo  charmingly  retrosse!  Eet 
ees  exquisite !" 

Not  so  my  LTncle  Tom:  "How  a 
nose  like  that  can  have  the  effrontery 
to  back  away  from  a  mouth  like  that 
and  teeth  like  those,  is  a  mystery  to 
me."  (He  talks  that  way  about  my 
mouth  and  teeth  to  take  the  sting  out 
of  my  nose.) 

That  always  sets  Uncle  Charlie  off. 
"Nonsense;  that  nose  is  trying  to  get 
out  of  the  way,  so  every  one  can  see 
the  said  mouth." 


"In  that  case,"  daddy  declares,  "why 
not  erase  it  altogether?"  Then  he  goes 
for  his  pencil  eraser,  as  if  he  really 
meant  to  do  it. 

I  mention  all  this  to  show  that  it 
would  not  do  for  me  to  cherish  any 
notions  of  going  on  the  stage.  I  can 
think  of  at  least  four  very  good  rea- 
sons why  I  seem  made  for  book  form. 
They  are: 

1 . — I  have  two  names,  namely :  Alice 
Claire.   (Footnote  follows.) 

2. — I  am  beginning  to  have  very 
queer  feelings.  (Also  to  be  explained.) 

3. — I  am  different  from  other  people. 
(Will  appear  from  time  to  time.) 

4. — Things  are  going  to  happen  to 
me.  I  can  feel  them  in  the  air.  (See 
footnote   below.) 

Now  one  of  the  odd  things  about 
me  is  that  when  I  am  supposed  to  have 
queer  feelings,  I  never  seem  to  get 
them.     (I  refer  now  to  the  raspberry 


Footnote  1  (about  the  two  names). — If 
one  is  eighteen  one  may  be  daintily  distract- 
ing or  bewitchingly  beautiful  or  irresistibly 
lovable  or  other  things  that  make  one  in- 
teresting enough  to  go  into  a  book.  But  if 
one  is  twelve  or  younger,  one  must  have 
two  names.  I  think  my  two  are  perfectly 
good.  Alice  Claire  will  compare  with  Re- 
becca Mary  or  Emmy  Lou  or  Sue  Jane  or 
Margaret  Elizabeth  or  any  other  heroine  of 
fiction  near  my  age. 

Footnote  2  (in  regard  to  the  queer  feel- 
ings).— More  than  can  be  put  in  a  footnote. 
See  Chapter  I.     (That  will  be  this  chapter.) 

Footnote  3  (different  from  other  people). 
— To  get  into  a  book  one  must  be  different 
from  other  people.  I  am  different;  which 
is  why  I  think  I  will  do  for  book  form. 

Footnote  4. — Also  too  much  for  a  foot- 
note. Will  be  continued  below.  (Of  course 
everyone  knows  that  things  must  happen  to 
you  if  you  are  in  a  book.) 
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,  preserve  pies,  which  I  will  tell  you 
about.)  And  when  there  seems  no 
reason  why  I  should  feel  queer,  the 
strangest  qualms  come  over  me.  (These 
are  the  feelings  I  am  having  now 
which  are  so  very,  very  different  and 
yet  a  little  bit  like  ever  so  many  other 
queer  feelings  I  have  had  in  the  twelve 
years  I  have  passed  through.) 

(It  may  seem  a  little  late  to  call 
your  attention  to  it,  but  you  may  have 
noticed  the  examples  of  alliteration 
above.  We  have  been  studying  alliter- 
ation in  Junior  High  and  I  find  I  can 
do  it  myself  every  once  in  a  while.  I 
am  wondering  if  it  would  not  be  a 
good  idea  to  mark  them  AA  for  apt 
alliteration.) 

Then  if  I  do  go  into  a  book  and  be- 
come a  classic,  students  at  the  High 
can  find  alliterations  easily  and  not 
have  to  go  all  the  way  through  a  tire- 
some book,  like  we  did  last  winter,  just 
to  find'  some. 

Maybe  the  teacher  would  not  accept 
the  last  one  I  referred  to :  "qualms 
come."  She  might  insist  that  you 
would  spell  the  qualms  with  a  "c"  or 
the  come  with  a  "q"  to  make  it  com£ 
out    right. 

That  is  just  the  way  with  teachers. 
If  ever  you  find  a  perfectly  good  ex- 
ample, one  that  fits  all  the  rules,  she 
tells  you  that  it  won't  do  and  acts  as 
if  you  picked  it  up  for  spite.  And  if 
you  get  in  a  hurry  and  slip  one,  in 
hoping  she  won't  notice  it,  she  ferrets 
it  out  and  holds  it  up  to  the  gaze  of 
the  class  and  seems  so  proud  of  you. 

Now  about  the  raspberry  preserve 
pies  which  show  that  I  do  not  get  queej 
feelings  when  I  am  supposed  to  have 
them  and  which  also  shows  that  "all 
things  come  round  to  him  who  will 
but  wait."  (It  is  always  like  that 
with  me.  If  I  want  it  hard  enough  and 
wait  long  enough,  it  always  comes 
round  to  me.  I  wonder  if  Ernest 
Landness — but  Ernest  Landness  must 
not  come  in  yet.  I  never  saw  him  till 
long  after  the  raspberry  preserve  pies.) 


You  see  Lottie  and  I  and  the  boys 
and  our  little  sister  belong  to  a  family 
that  does  not  believe  in  pies;  that  is 
to  say,  Mama  does  not  believe  in 
them  and  Mama  is  the  one  that  counts. 
Only  twice  have  we  had  our  fill  of 
pies. 

Once  when  our  baby  sister  came  and 
that  meant  a  hired  girl  whose  name 
was  Eliza.  But  the  name  was  not  the 
important  thing  about  Eliza.  The  beau- 
tiful thing  about  her  was  her  pies.  She 
made  loads  of  them ;  gooseberry  pies, 
dried  apple  pies,  apple  sauce  pies,  dried 
plum  pies,  plum  preserve  pies,  lemon 
pies  with  cream  inches  high,  luscious 
custard  pies,  peach  pies,  blackberry 
pies,  raisin  pies. 

Mother  had  put  up  enough  fruit 
to  last  us  all  spring;  and  Eliza  made 
it  up  into  one  grand  feast  of  pies,  that 
lasted  about  three  weeks.  Every  din- 
ner and  supper  was  something  to  look 
forward  to  and  dream  gloriously  about 
afterwards. 

One  day,  sitting  on  mama's  bed, 
supposed  to  be  interested  in  the  new, 
little,  red  sister,  I  casually  mentioned 
to  Mama  about  the  pies,  hoping  she 
should  be  encouraged  to  keep  Eliza 
forever. 

To  my  dismay  Mama  said  she  would 
be  glad  when  she  could  come  down 
herself  and  wait  on  us.  She  was  sure 
Eliza  would  have  us  all  ill  before 
she  could  send  her  away;  vasting  all 
that  fruit  and  stuffing  our  systems  with 
lard.  There  wouldn't  be  a  quart  of 
fruit  left  in  the  cellar  by  the  time  she 
could  get  up. 

I  lost  all  interest  in  the  new  sister 
and  went  quietly  away  to  tell  Lottie 
our  doom.  After  that,  knowing  that 
our  time  was  short,  we  encouraged 
Eliza  all  we  could  by  praising  her 
pies  and  eating  as  many  extra  pieces 
as  we  could  coax  out  of  her. 

Daddy  didn't  approve  of  pies  either, 
though  I  noticed  he  never  left  his  on 
his  plate.     Lottie  and  I  watched  him 
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every  meal  so  we  could  offer  to  clear 
off  the  table  if  he  did.  Once  when 
Eliza  was  out  and  he  found  us  in  the 
pantry  feasting  on  pies,  he  laughed 
and  said :  "Go  to  it,  girls ;  when  your 
mother  gets  about,  you  will  see  Eliza 
going  down  the  street  talking  to  her- 
self." 

"What  does  he  mean  about  talking 
to  herself?"  I  asked  Lottie.  But  Lot- 
tie didn't  know,  either ;  but  we  soon 
found  out. 

One  day,  not  long  after,  I  saw  Eliza 
coming  out  of  the  house  with  her 
satchel  in  her  hand.  I  hid  behind  the 
gooseberry  bushes  to  see  if  she  really 
was  talking  to  herself,  and  this  was 
what  she  was  saying: 

"Stingy  thing.  Fine  furniture,  fine 
clothes,  money  in  the  bank  and  no  pies 
for  the  kiddies'  stomachs.  That  little 
Alice  Claire  pines  for  pie  all  the  time." 
(I  must  be  honest.  Nobody  ever  calls 
me  by  my  two  names,  Alice  Claire. 
They  just  say  Claire.  But  for  "pur- 
poses of  fiction,"  as  our  teacher  says, 
I'll  have  to  remind  you  once  in  a  while 
that  I  really  have  two  names  so  I  have 
a  right  to  be  a  heroine  of  twelve.) 

It  made  me  feel  kind  of  guilty  to 
hear  Eliza  talking  that  way  about  Ma- 
ma; it  seemed  disloyal.  As  soon  as 
Eliza  was  out  of  sight  I  hurried  in  the 
house  and  slipped  my  arms  around  my 
darling  Mama  to  show  her  I  still 
loved  her  in  spite  of  the  pies. 

Then  I  went  into  the  pantry  to  see 
if  Eliza  had  left  one  token  of  her  good- 
ness. She  had ;  but  it  wasn't  baked. 
It  was  just  stretched  out  forlornly  on 
the  doughboard.  Poor,  poor  pie  that 
was  to  have  been !  I  gazed  at  it 
sadly.  Would  Mama  throw  it  out 
to  the  chickens,  unbaked  ? 

She  didn't !  She  was  the  finest  Mama 
on  earth.  She  let  Lottie  and  me  fin- 
ish the  pie  in  both  ways,  baking  and 
eating.  And  though  it  did  not  re- 
semble Eliza's  shapely  beauties,  we  ate 
ix  gratefully,  knowing  there  would 
never  be  another. 


But  there  were!  Eight  or  ten  of 
them.  You  remember  I  told  you  I 
was  like  that?  If  I  ever  want  a  thing 
hard  enough  and  have  patience  and 
wait  long  enough,  it  is  mine. 

Years  intervened.  Then  one  day 
Daddy  decided  to  be  a  doctor  and  went 
away  to  get  his  degree.  The  neigh- 
bors, one  night,  thinking  Mama  must 
be  lonely,  gave  her  a  surprise,  a  real 
small  town  surprise.  It  was  not  the 
kind  of  surprise  Auntie  writes  about 
in  the  big  city  where  one  brings  a  salad, 
another  sandwiches,  another  a  cake, 
and  another  brings  one  lone  pie. 

In  answer  to  my  unuttered  prayer, 
one  of  Mama's  friends  brought  luxuri- 
ous pies,  eight  or  ten  of  them.  Pies 
with  flaky,  melty  crusts!  Raspberry 
preserve  pies,  whose  dark,  rich  juice 
oozed  up  through  the  openings  in  the 
crusts  and  baked  into  candy  on  top! 

When  all  were  served,  there  were 
two  pies  left  in  the  pantry.  Then  the 
beautiful  lady  that  served,  said:  "Help 
yourselves,  girls."  Lottie  and  I  did. 
We  each  took  a  piece  and  then  we  each 
took  another,  and  soon  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  a  midnight  orgy  of  pies. 

After  we  had  finished  the  two  pies, 
the  plates  began  to  come  back.  Some 
of  the  guests  must  have  been  fed  up 
on  pies,  for  they  left  an  entire  piece 
untouched.  Others  left  a  good,  big  half 
of  their  pieces,  some  left  a  third,  some 
only  took  one  bite.  Lottie  and  I  left 
none ! 

And  I  never  felt  the  least  bit  queer 
or  uncomfortable,  as  I  was  supposed 
to  have  done.  Nothing  happened  to 
me  except  the  most  heavenly  slumber 
and  sweetest  memories.  So  you  see 
that  I  am  different.  And  any  one  else 
would  have  died  and  Lottie  almost 
did.  So  while  Lottie  might  do  on  the 
stage  she  never  could  get  into  a  book. 
It  takes  me  to  do  that.  She  is  too 
much  like  other  people. 

Of  course  there  are  disadvantages 
in  being  in  a  book  instead  of  or  the 
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stage.  If  you  are  in  a  book  you  can't 
repeat  things  with  the  tones  and  in- 
flections that  your  relatives  used  when 
they  said  them  to  you.  If  I  find  it 
necessary  to  repeat  any  of  their  re- 
marks you  will  just  have  to  imagine 
the  tones  and  inflections.  But  if  you 
have  ever  been  twelve  I  think  it  will 
be  easy.     For  instance: 

"Well;  so  this  is  Lottie's  little  sis- 
ter. My,  isn't  she  getting  big?  They 
all  have  to  go  through  that  awkward 
stage,  don't  they.  Nothing  but  arms 
and  legs.  Reminds  me  of  a  couple 
of  slats  and  two  pickets  loosely  strap- 
ped together.  And  they  have  no 
form  whatever  at  that  age.  No  use 
trying  to  fit  them.  Just  as  well  put 
them  in  a  gunny  sack  and  let  it  go  at 
that. 

"And  they  will  go  barefoot  at  that 
age.  And  their  hair  is  so  straggly. 
And  if  you  braid  it,  it  looks  so  plain. 
And  you  can't  keep  it  curled  all  the 
time.  Well,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but 
worry  along  with  them  till  they  get 
out  of  that  awkward  stage." 


(to  be  continued) 


On  second  thought,  I  may  not  men- 
tion their  remarks  at  all.  It  doesn't 
make  me  feel  good  to  repeat  them. 
Mama  says  never  to  repeat  any  ill 
thing  you  hear  about  anybody.  So  I 
suppose  I  should  do  it  least  of  all 
about  myself. 

Mama  is  a  perfect  lady,  even  if  she 
doesn't  approve  of  pies ;  and  she  insists 
that  I  must  keep  smiling  when  people 
are  rude  like  that.  I  am  always  to 
smile  sweetly  and  go  over  to  the  win- 
dow and  see  if  I  can't  see  a  pretty 
flower  or  bird  or  cloud  and  love  it  and 
enjoy  it  and  think  how  beautiful  it  is. 
And  it  really  is  surprising  how  I  get 
so  I  sometimes  never  hear  ugly  things 
when  \  do  that.  Mama  says  you  can't 
have  two  thoughts  in  your  mind  at 
one  time ;  an  ugly  one  and  a  happy  one. 
And  no  one  would  want  the  walls  of 
her  mind  all  plastered  with  ugly  val- 
entines that  hurt  one's  feelings  and 
make  one  feel  miserable.  And  anyhow 
I  think  I  will  keep  my  relatives  as  well 
as  my  nose  out  of  my  book  .if  I  really 
get  into  one. 


LACKAWANNA  BRANCH  SUNDAY  SCHOOL,  JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA 
J.    L.    Melrose,    Superintendent 
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The  Angel  Moroni 

The  appearance  of  the  angel  Moroni 
to  Joseph  Smith  on  the  21st  day  of 
September,  1823,  was  an  epoch  making 
event,  not  only  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  but  in  the  great  events  of  the 
world.  To  the  Church  it  was  the 
reestablishment  of  Divine  communi- 
cation to  the  children  of  God  on  earth. 
To  them  it  was  not  only  full  of  reality 
but  was  a  solemn  pronouncement  of 
the  fulfilment  of  God's  promises  and 
blessings.  It  was  a  warning  that  men 
must  yield  to  the  word  as  well  as  the 
law  of  God.  It  was  a  new  vision 
that  gave  promise  of  future  benedic- 


tions and  greater  light  upon  the  past. 
It  helped  men  to  understand  and  love 
the  scriptures.  It  connected  the  pre- 
sent and  the  past  and  brought  back 
the  unity  of  Divine  purposes  that 
men  might  more  perfectly  worship  God 
and  accept  His  will. 

The  appearance  of  Moroni  was  the 
erection  of  a  new  standard  around 
which  men  might  gather  for  fresh  hope 
and  heavenly  leadership.  It  was  the 
end  of  the  old  and  the  beginning  of  the 
new.  The  world  henceforth  was  to 
be  the  recipient  of  emblazoned  truths. 
God's  message  was  the  enlightened 
period  of  time  to  be  ushered  in  when 
all  His  children  would  enjoy  the  ful- 
ness of  progress  that  was  to  be  posses- 
sed by  all  who  were  competent  to  re- 
ceive a  greater  fulness  of  truth.  The 
world  was  to  have  greater  blessings 
and  greater  responsibilities.  The  mes- 
sage of  the  angel  was  not  only  a  guid- 
ance to  the  few  but  a  warning  to  the 
many.  The  world  could  no  longer 
stagnate  in  the  blinding  atmosphere  of 
its  own  ignorance  and  waywardness. 
It  could  no  longer  boast  of  an  earthly 
independence  of  God's  word  and  law. 

Heaven  and  earth  were  to  be  re- 
united and  men  could  no  longer  stretcli 
forth  their  hands  to  receive  heavenly 
gifts  without  deference  to  an  Almighty 
Father.  The  angelic  mission  announced 
the  parting  of  the  ways  between  the 
good  and  the  bad,  between  the  obed- 
ient and  the  rebellious.  It  was  to  the 
world  a  command  to  ponder  and  con- 
sider. A  new  leadership  was  born 
and  men  could  no  longer  follow  their 
o*n  indulgences  and  inclinations  with- 
out an  increased  burden  of  accounta- 
bility and  without  the  dangers  of 
heavenly  displeasures  and  judgments. 

The  glory  of  the  message  has  fallen 
on  the  world.  New  blessings  of  mate- 
rial life  have  come  to  enhance  men's 
enjoyments  and  opportunities.  Hence- 
forth the    future   is   to   be  the   fulfil- 
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ment  of  the  past  and  the  beginning 
of  a  new  world.  The  stick  of  Joseph 
was  to  be  united  to  the  stick  of  Judah 
and  the  two  become  one  in  the  faith 
of  God's  chosen  people.  They  could 
not  be  longer  separated.  Men  could 
not  ignore  one  without  growing  blind 
to  the  assurances  and  rewards  of  the 
other.  The  promised  trumpet  has 
sounded  and  the  call  to  repentance  has 
gone  forth.  "Fear  God,  give  glory  to 
Him  for  the  hour  of  his  judgment  is 


come."  What  a  glorious  thought  is 
the  promise  to  those  that  repent !  Re- 
pentance carries  with  it  God's  friend- 
ship and  love.  It  carries  with  it  Di- 
vine assurance  and  peace  to  the  human 
heart.  No  greater  light  can  come  to 
man  than  the  peace  that  is  found  in 
God's  approbation.  The  new  message 
of  heaven  is  a  revelation  to  the  world, 
but  it  is  also  a  call  to  betterment  and 
to  acknowledgment  of  an  Almighty 
purpose. 


The  Price 

By  Nephi  Jensen 


"I  would  walk  a  mile  out  of  my  way 
to  hear  that  man  say,  'Good  Morning." 

It  was  a  young  man  whc  spoke.  He 
referred  to  a  tall,  lean,  angular  farmer 
who  lived  at  Snowflake,  Arizona. 

1  had  met  this  man  of  abounding 
good  nature  some  years  before  I  heard 
the  young  man's  unique  tribute  to  him. 
Also,  I  had  heard  a  story  of  the  man's 
tare  honesty.  But  I  did  not  recall  the 
details.  The  bey's  reference  to  the 
man's  hearty  morning  greetings,  in- 
duced me  to  write  him  for  the  story 
of  his  discovery  of  a  hidden  treasury 
of  stolen  gold. 

In  due  course  of  the  mails  the  story 
came.  It  was  written  on  the  back  of 
an  advertising  poster.  Here  it  is  in 
substance. 

"It  happened  about  the  year  1881,  at 
a  place  we  called  'Mormon  Dairy,' 
near  Flagstaff,  Arizona.  It  was  one 
of  those  chilly  autumn  Mays  which 
make  you  walk  briskly  to  keep  up  the 
circulation.  The  ground  was  covered 
with  oak  leaves,  which  had  been 
painted  a  bright  yellow  by  the  early 
frost. 

"I  was  trailling  sheep  through  a 
dense  grove.  All  of  a  .sudden  I  came 
upon  a  yellow  mcund  near  a  big  tree. 
At  first  I  thought  it  was  just  a  pile 
of  oak  leaves.  But  when  I  made 
closer  observation,  I  saw  some  per- 
fectly round  objects.  I  thought  'those 
are  strange  looking  oak  leaves.'  Step- 
ping closer  I  found  that  it  was  a  pile 
of  bright  $20  gold  pieces.    There  was 


$6,000  in  all. 

"I  started  to  put  it  into  my  pockets, 
but  ,soon  found  that  my  pockets  were 
not  large  enough.  Then  I  took  off  my 
coat,  tied  up  the  sleeves  with  strings, 
and  put  the  money  in  the  sacks,  formed 
of  my  coat  sleeves. 

"In  this  way  I  carried  it  to  my  tent. 

"Upon  reaching  my  tent,  I  dug  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  in  the  center  of 
the  tent;  put  the  gold  into  it,  covered 
it  with  dirt  and  made  my  bed  over  it. 
That  night  I  dreamed  about  being  as- 
sailed by  robbers  with  guns  and 
daggers. 

"The  next  morning  I  sent  word 
down  the  valley  to  Mose  and  Rile  Cas- 
ner,  to  come  and  get  their  money.  I 
had  known  for  some  time  that  they 
had  been  robbed  some  years  ago;  thai 
the  robber  was  captured  by  them  and 
hanged ;  and  that  before  he  died  he 
described  as  nearly  as  he  could,  where 
he  had  cached  the  money. 

"When  the  Casner  Brothers  arrived, 
one  of  them  said : 

'There  is  a  God  in  it.  For  if  any 
one  else  but  you  had  found  it,  we 
would  never  have  seen  it.' 

Mr.  Casner  was  right.  'There  was 
a  God  in  it,'  the  God  of  honor  and 
truth.  He  put  into  the  soul  of  this 
plain  young  sheep  herder,  A.  L. 
Rogers,  that  rare  honesty,  which  im- 
pelled him  to  give  up  to  the  owners  an 
accidentally  discovered  bag  of  gold,  as 
the  price  of  being  true  to  God  and 
conscience. 


SIGNS  2^  TIMES 
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THE   EARTHQUAKE   IN    JAPAN 

Standing  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  scenes  of  devastation  and 
death  in  Japan,  we  can  but  feebly 
comprehend  the  magnitude  of  the  cal- 
amity that  has  befallen  that  country. 
From  the  press  dispatches,  many  based 
only  on  wild  rumors,  we  have  gathered 
that  on  the  first  day  of  September, 
suddenly,  somewhere  on  the  coast  line, 
part  of  the  upper  crust  of  the  earth 
gave  way,  and  buildings  toppled  over 
as  so  many  dolls'  houses  made  of  cards, 
and  became  heaps  of  debris;  that 
human  beings  and  animals,  some  dead, 
some  merely  maimed,  were  entombed 
in  the  ruins  ;  that  flames  belched  forth, 
and  that  a  furious  wind  storm,  a 
cyclone,  fanned  the  blaze  until  the 
country  in  places.,  for  miles  became  a 
roaring  furnace;  and  that,  finally,  the 
sea,  rolling  in  great  tidal  waves,  com- 
pleted the  destruction  along  the  shore 
line. 

The  story  of  the  destruction  reads 
almost  like  that  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  great  cities  in  Book-of-Mormon 
lands.  Of  the  great  city  of  Tokio,  the 
population  of  which  in  the  World's  Al- 
manac for  1923,  is  placed  at  the  aston- 
ishing figure  of  5,164,300,  a  large  por- 
tion was  destroyed.  Yokohama  with 
about  423,000  inhabitants  is  practically 
wiped  out.  Only  40,000  people  are  said 
to  remain.  Nogoya,  with  over  400,000 
inhabitants,  is  also  said  to  have  suf- 
fered total  destruction.  Many  other 
cities  are  mentioned  as  partially  des- 
troyed. Ships  have  been  broken  to 
pieces,  railroad  lines  torn  up,  bridges 
washed  away,  and  thousands  of  public 
and  private  buildings  completely  de- 
molished. The  famous  tcwer  at  Asak- 
usa,  a  twelve-story  structure,  built  to 
be  earthquake  proof,  was  among  the 


first  to  fall.  Seven  hundred  were 
buried  under  its  ruins.  The  total 
number  of  deaths  has  been  estimated 
at  from  200,000  to  half  a  million.  Prob- 
ably two  million  souls  were  made 
homeless  and  destitute  during  those 
days  of   wrath. 

THE  VOICE  OF  GOD 

As  Latter-day  Saints,  we  believe, 
according  to  a  revelation  through  the 
Prophet  Joseph,  that  the  earthquakes 
in  these  latter  days  are  in  a  special 
sense  the  voice  of  God — the  impres- 
sive testimony  of  the  Almighty  to  the 
children  of  men.  By  the  breaking  up 
of  the  earth  crust,  by  the  roar  of  the 
sea  heaving  its  waves  beyond  their 
bounds  ;.  by  the  terrifying  cannonade 
of  the  thunders  and  the  piercing 
shrieks  of  the  unloosed  hurricanes,  the 
Lord  reminds  us  of  his  power  to  make 
and  to  destroy  worlds  as  easily  as  a 
child  can  form  a  soap  bubble  and  then 
blot  it  out  of  existence  by  a  breath. 
He  reminds  w  more  particularly,  that 
"the  end,"  of  which  prophets  in  all 
ages  have  spoken  is  approaching. 

Some  may  regard  this  statement  as 
exaggerated.  For,  have  there  not  al- 
ways been  earthquakes?  Yes,  but 
have  they  not  multiplied  lately,  and  be- 
come both  more  frequent  and  more 
violent?    What  do  the  statistics  say? 

EARTHQUAKE  STATISTICS 

In  the  18th  century,  according  to 
one  record,  there  were  only  eight  very 
severe  seismic  disturbances.  The  most 
disastrous  was  one  in  India,  in  1737, 
when  150,000  souls  perished. 

In  the  19th  century,  the  same  record 
notes  16  earthquakes.  In  one  of  these 
35,000  lives  were  lost. 

Our    own    century    is    still    young. 
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A  quarter  of  it  has  not  yet  passed. 
And  yet  we  have  already  had  fifteen 
destructive  earthquakes.  They  have  oc- 
cured  in  all  parts  of  the  world — in 
India,  in  California,  Chile,  Philippines, 
Mexico,  Guatemala,  Turkey,  Italy  and 
now  in  Japan.  It  is  safe  to  estimate 
that  half  a  million  souls  have  per- 
ished since  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, in  earthquakes  alone.  Add  to 
this  the  millions  that  have  died  in  war 
and  of  pestilence  and  famine,  and  we 
obtain  a  record  that  is  simply  appalling. 
This  year  we  have  had  earth-trem- 
ors in  one  place  or  another  almost 
every  month.  It  is  believed  that  large 
portions  of  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific 
ocean  are  sinking.  If  this  is  the  case, 
no  one  can  tell  what  may  come  next. 

MISSIONARIES  SAFE 

We  note  with  grateful  hearts  that 
our  missionaries  in  Japan,  as  far  as 
known,  are  safe.  It  seems  that  a  con- 
ference had  been  appointed  to  convene 
the  latter  part  of  August,  at  a  place 
800  miles  from  Tokio,  and  that  the 
destruction  took  place  while  the  Elders 
were  absent. 

ITALY  AND  GREECE 

A  war  cloud,  dark  and  threatening, 
has  suddenly  arisen  in  southern  and 
eastern  Europe.  On  Aug.  28,  five 
Italians  were  assassinated  near  Jan- 
ina,  on  the  Greek  border  line.  With- 
out any  investigation  whatever,  Mus- 
solini, the  prime  minister  of  Itaiy, 
fired  an  ultimatum  at  the  Greek  gov- 
ernment, demanding  immediate  pay- 
ment of  fifty  million  lire,  an  humble 
apology,  and  a  very  humiliating  salute 
of  the  Italian  flag. 

Now  it  happens  that  both  Italy  and 
Greece  are  members  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  As  such  they  have  signed  an 
agreement  (Article  XV.)  to  the  effect 
that  they  would  submit  any  serious 
dispute  between  them  to  the  Council  of 
the  League.  Greece,  accordingly, 
asked  that  the  matter  be  investigated 
as  agreed,  but   Mussolini   replied  by 


bombarding  a  little  city  on  the  Island 
of  Corfu,  killing  some  Greeks,  and 
seizing  that  island  and  two  others. 
Then  he  refused  to  recognize  the  jur- 
isdiction of  the  League,  and  defied 
all  the  powers  composing  it. 

Article  XVI.  of  the  League  cove- 
nant provides  that  if  a  member  "resort 
to  war"  in  disregard  of  its  covenant 
it  shall  ipso  facto  be  deemed  to  have 
committed  an  act  of  war  against  all 
the  other  members  of  the  League. 
Mussolini,  in  deliberately  ordering 
Greek  territory  bombarded  and  in- 
vaded, committed  such  an  act  of  war 
against  the  entire  League,  and  Europe 
is,  seemingly,  as  helpless  against  Italy, 
the  headquarters  of  Romanism,  as  she 
was  at  Lausanne,  against  Turkey,  the 
center  of  Mohammedanism. 

The  episode  may,  or  may  not,  sig- 
nalize the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
League  of  Nations  as  now  constituted. 
The  council  of  ambassadors,  it  seems, 
has  assumed  the  functions  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  League.  But  whatever  the 
outcome  may  be,  the  present  trouble 
proves  that  we  need  some  kind  cf  a 
world-association  for  the  protection  of 
the  weaker  states  against  greed  and 
arrogance,  and  for  the  perpetuation  of 
our  civilization.  In  the  absence  of 
such  an  organization,  we  may  as  well 
prepare  for  the  collapse  of  the  work 
of  centuries. 

On  September  17  Italy  began  the 
evacuation  of  Corfu,  yielding  to  pres- 
sure brought  upon  it  by  the  council  of 
ambassadors,  especially  the  British  re- 
presentitative.  Greece  had,  previously, 
agreed  to  submit  to  whatever  terms 
the  council  might  impose,  and  thus  the 
incident  is  regarded  as  closed  for  the 
time  being. 

WHAT  THE  WORLD  NEEDS 

The  present  dispute  proves,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  that  an  association  of 
nations  needs  four  cornerstones  : 

1.  A  more  complete  change  in  the 
attitude  of  public  opinion,  all  over  the 
world  towards  unjust  wars.    We  must 
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be  taught  to  regard  such  wars  with 
the  same  horror  that  we  think  of  can- 
nibalism and  slavery.  Only  through 
patient  education  can  this  change  lie 
effected. 

2.  A  declaration  of  principles  in- 
cluding a  section  branding  every  need- 
less was  as  a  crime  against  God  and 
man.  That  can  be  done  either  by  a 
world  congress  in  which  all  human  in- 
terests as  far  as  possible,  are  represent- 
ed, or  by  treaties. 

3.  A  judicial  body  to  pass  on  inter- 
national controversies  and  especially  to 
determine  when  resort  to  violence 
shall  be,  or  shall  not  be,  justified.  In 
every  country  we  have  a  judiciary 
which  says  when  the  taking  of  human 
life  is  legal  and  when  not.     A  world 


court  is  needed,  to  perform  a  similar 
duty  among  nations. 

4.  An  executive  body,  to  enforce 
the  decrees  of  the  court,  when  the  nec- 
essity arises. 

Without  these  fundamentals  any 
association  of  nations  will  be  as  help- 
less as  Europe  is  today  in  face  of  the 
dangers  that  threaten  from  within  and 
without. 

I  believe  the  prophets  of  old  had 
some  such  pattern  in  view,  when  they 
predicted  the  coming  of  a  time  when 
the  nations  would  be  willing  to  learn 
the  principles  of  government  in  Zion, 
and  when,  as  they  express  it,  "out  of 
Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the 
word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem." 


How  Helen  was   a  Missionary 


One  day  at  Sunday  School  Helen 
heard  that  little  girls  could  be  mission- 
aries. She  came  home  full  of  her  new 
idea,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  talk  of 
anything  but  the  fact  that  her  teacher, 
Miss  Rose,  had  asked  each  child  to  be 
a  missionary  that  week.  This  is  what 
they  were  to  do — they  were  each  to 
try  to  find  some  little  boy  or  girl  who 
did  not  go  to  Sunday  School  and  in- 
vite them  to  go. 

"I  want  to  ask  somebody,  but  I 
don't  know  anybody  that  doesn't  gc," 
said  Helen,  when  she  told  her  mother 
about  it. 

"How  about  Mona?"  asked  her 
mother. 

Helen  looked  up  in  surprise.  "I  sup- 
pose she  hasn't  any  clothes  that  would 
do  to  wear  to  Sunday  School,"  she 
said. 

"Perhaps  one  thing  for  the  mission- 
ary to  do  would  be  to  help  her  get 
some  of  the  right  kind  of  clothes," 
said  her  mother;  and  Helen's  face 
brightened  as  she  cried,  "Oh,  may  I 
give  her  some  of  mine?" 

A  few  weeks  before  Mona  had  ccme 
to  live  in  a  wee,  shabby  house  not  far 
from  Helen's  home.     The  father  and 


mother  both  worked  when  they  could 
get  anything  to  do ;  but  the  father  had 
been  sick,  and  they  were  very,  very 
poor. 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  as 
Mona's  mother  came.  Helen  ran  out 
to  ask  if  Mona  could  go  with  her  to 
Sunday  School.  The  tired-looking 
mother  looked  very  much  surprised, 
and  then  her  eyes   filled  with  tears. 

"I  didn't  suppose  that  anybody 
wanted  her  to  come,"  she  said.  "But 
if  you  do,  she  shall  go  just  as  soon 
as  I  can  buy  her  something  fit  to 
wear." 

"But  I  want  her  to  go  next  Sun- 
day !"  cried  Helen.  "She  can  have 
my  new  plaid  dress  if  you  will  only 
let  her  go." 

Then  Helen's  mother  came  and  they 
talked  it  all  over  together,  and  at  last 
Mona's  mother  promised  to  let  Helen 
do  as  she  wished. 

Helen's  eyes  shone  with  happiness 
as  she  took  Mona  up  to  Miss  Rose 
on  Sunday,  whispering  joyfully:  "I 
brought  one!  I  brought  one!  and  I 
think  it's  so  nice  to  be  a  missionary 
that  I'm  going  to  be  one." — Louise  M. 
Oglevee,  in  Christian  Standard, 


Superintendents'  Department 

General  Superintendent^,  David  O.  McKay,  Stephen  L.  Richards  and  Geo.  D.  Pyper 


Prelude 


Moderate. 
8  ft. 


Tracy  Y.  Cannon. 


SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  DECEMBER,  1923 

While  of  these  emblems  we  partake 
In  Jesus'  name  and  for  His  sake, 

Let  us  remember  and  be  sure 

Our  hearts  and  hands  are  clean  and  pure. 


8  ft.  and  4  ft. 


Postlude 

off  4  ft. 


w^^m 


mp  cres. 


f^^gUl! 


Note.— Instructions  on  playing  this  music  will  be  found  in   Choristers  and  Or- 
ganists' Department. 


CONCERT   RECITATION  FOR  DECEMBER,  1923 
(Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Section  59,  Verse  10) 

For  verily  this  is  a  day  appointed  unto  you  to  rest  from  your  labors, 
and  to  pay  thy  devotions  unto  the  Most  High. 
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Uniform  Fast  Day  Lesson  for  December 

Why  do  I  believe  that  Sunday  amuse- 
ments are  displeasing  unto   the   Lord? 

Aim:  A  strict  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath is  the  surest  way  to  my  spiritual 
growth  which  is  my  salvation. 

Lesson  Statement:  We  live  in  an  age 
characterized  by  great  love  of  pleasure. 
Ball  games,  theatres,  movies,  are  heavily 
commercialized.  Their  promoters  put 
on  types  of  amusement  that  make  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  sensational.  The 
modern  world  is  under  a  nervous  strain. 
The  swift,  the  exciting  are  thrust  upon 
us,  whether  we  purposely  seek  them  or 
not.  It  is  a  fact  that  nervous  disorders 
are  in  this  age  playing  havoc  with  young 
and  old  alike.  Keeping  up  with  the 
world  requires  too  great  a  drain  on  our 
nervous  energies. 

If  ever  there  was  an  age  when  a  Sab- 
batical rest  from  exhausting  pleasures 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  over- 
worked brain,  it  is  our  age.  Sabbath 
amusements  .are  thus  physically  detri- 
mental. What  is  physically  detrimental 
goes   against   spiritual  progress. 

On  the  other  hand  we  are  specially  in 
need  of  spiritual  development.  Man's 
whole  time  is  generally  taken  up  with 
work  and  pleasure.  He  devotes  sur- 
prisingly little  time  to  the  education  of 
his  spiritual  nature.  Although  the  spirit- 
ural  nature  makes  him  most  like  God,  yet 


man  spends  least  time  on  it.  The  reason 
is  that  the  sensational  and  the  material 
are  robbing  the  spiritual  of  its  just 
dues.  An  unspiritual  being  is  likely 
finally  to  be  a  wicked  being.  The  Sunday 
show,  though  pleasurable,  robs  man's 
highest  nature  of  its  right  to  spiritual 
growth  and  so  is  displeasing  to  our 
Heavenly  Father  because  it  makes  the 
one  who  attends  it  sacrifice  the  spiritual 
development  so  sadly  needed. 

Some  Sunday  amusements  are  paraded 
as  being  harmless  and  uplifting.  Pro- 
moters put  some  sacred  music  there 
along  with  a  toned  down  play  to  give 
out  the  impression  that  it  really  is  spirit- 
ually uplifting.  But  it  is  not.  From 
start  to  finish  it  is  commercialized.  One 
hears  the  cling  of  the  dollar  everywhere. 
One's  selfish  interests  are  given  no  rest 
when  in  such  a  place.  The  message  of 
the  play  is  seldom  deeply  spiritual.  The 
true  source  of  spiritual  growth  is  the 
pondering  on  God,  His  Son  and  the  story 
of  their  dealings  with  man  as  given  in 
song  and  from  the  pulpit.  Most  movies 
and  dramas  give  these  feebly  if  at  all. 
To  catch  the  unexpecting  these  shows 
may  breathe  the  spiritual,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally in  an  indirect  manner,  as  a  bait 
to  half  hearted  religionists  who  can't  be 
fully  devoted  to  God  for  a  single  da> 
On  the  Sabbath  day  a  real  spiritual  en- 
vironment can  be  found  only  in  the 
house  of  worship.  A  true  Latter-day 
Saint  cannot  feel  comfortable  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  Sunday  Amusements. 


Albert  Hamer  Reiser,  General  Secretary 


Why  the  Quota? 

The  greater  the  number  of  Juvenile 
Instructors  sent  into  each  Ward  and 
Stake  each  month,  the  greater  is  the 
opportunity  in  that  Ward  or  Stake  for 
doing  effective  Sunday  School  work  and 
doing  it  easily.  It  is  the  universal  testi- 
mony of  all  Sunday  School  workers, 
who  conscientiously  use  the  Juvenile, 
that  they  cannot  get  along  without  it. 

The  Juvenile  Instructor  in  homes  where 
there  are  no   Sunday  School  workers  is 


nevertheless  a  valuable  Sunday  School 
asset,  for  the  parents  in  such  homes  have 
opportunity  and  quite  generally  do  get  an 
understanding  of  what  the  Sunday 
Schools  are  endeavoring  to  accomplish. 
This  understanding  is  the  basis  of  in- 
telligent co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
home  with  the  Sunday  School.  Such 
co-operation  is  a  powerful  factor  in  the 
attainment  of  real  Sunday  School  success. 
These  are  the  general  reasons  for  our 
endeavor  to  increase  the  number  of 
Juvenile  Instructors  being  sent  into  the 
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Wards  and  Stakes  of  the  Church.  Our 
present  standard — one  not  at  all  difficult 
of  attainment — is  to  have  as  many  Juven- 
ile Instructors  in  each  Ward  and  con- 
sequently in  each  Stake  as  there  are  Sun- 
day School  workers  therein.  This  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  every  Sunday 
School  worker  must  be  a  subscriber,  for 
where  there  is  more  than  one  Sunday 
School  worker  in  a  family,  one  Juvenile 
Instructor  will  frequently  suffice.  It 
does  mean,  however,  that  every  Sunday 
School  worker  in  every  Ward  and  Stake 
should  consider  himself  responsible  for 
securing  at  least  one  subscription — either 
his  own  or  someone  else's.  If  he  secures 
someone  else's  and  uses  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor conscientiously  himself  he  con- 
tributes something  of  real  value  to  the 
establishment  of  an  appreciation  of  Sun- 
day School  work,  which  will  profit  the 
cause  very  gr;atly. 

Sunday  School  workers  are  requested 
to  get  a  good  start  during  the  month 
of  October  with  the  end  in  view  of  ful- 
filling at  once  this  particular  responsi- 
bility for  the  coming  year.  Juvenile 
agents  will  work  to  this  end  and  it  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  Sunday  School 
workers  everywhere  will  promptly  and 
loyally   co-operate. 


The  Sunday  School  Census 

While  weather  conditions  are  still 
favorable  and  roads  are  good,  the  time 
is  opportune  for  taking  the  Sunday 
School  census.  The  taking  of  the  census 
is  necessary  if  the  Sunday  Schools  are 
to  perform  fully  the  glorious  purpgse  of 
unfolding  to  all  Latter-day  Saint  children 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel.  Sunday 
School  workers  must  know  for  whom 
they  are  responsible  that  they  may  more 
effectively  work  with  them  to  secure  their 
regular  attendance  at  Sunday  School. 

The  Secretary  should  prepare  forms  for 
the  taking  of  the  census.  These  forms 
should  provide  space  for  the  names  of 
the  parents,  an  indication  of  their  Church 
affiliations,  the  names  of  each  of  the 
children,  their  ages,  if  baptized,  a  space 
for  indicating  it,  and  the  name  of  the 
class  in  which  the  child  is  enrolled  in  the 


Sunday  School.  These  forms  are  to  be 
distributed  among  the  census  takers. 

It  is  advised  that  the  Superintendents 
lay  careful  plans  for  the  taking  of  the 
census,  organizing  a  full  corps  of  census 
workers,  preferably  from  among  the  Sun- 
day School  officers  and  teachers  and  ad- 
vanced pupils,  giving  each  worker  six  or 
eight  families  to  visit  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  census  data.  A  definite  week 
should  be  designated  for  the  taking  of 
the  census  and  the  aim  should  be  to  do 
the  entire  job  within  the  time  set. 

The  Secretary  should  then  take  the 
forms  filled  out  by  the  census  workers 
and  check  up  the  data  with  that  contained 
in  the  class  rolls.  The  names  of  the  pupils 
appearing  on  the  census  forms  and  not 
appearing  on  the  class  rolls  should  be 
entered  in  the  missionary  rolls,  in  order 
that  the  enlistment  committee  may  have 
a  correct  and  definite  guide  of  the  work 
before  it  of  enlisting  the  unenrolled  chil- 
dren in  the  Sunday  School.  The  census 
is  as  necessary  a  bit  of  work  as  any 
there  is  to  be  done  in  the  Sunday  School. 
Secretaries  are  urged  to  prepare  their 
part  of  this  work  and  to  remind  the 
Superintendents  that  the  time  is  oppor- 
tune for  the  taking  of  the  census.  Also 
call  to  the  Superintendenjts'  attention 
the  suggestions  for  organizing  the  census 
corps. 

Remit   Promptly   and   Save 

The  earliest  possible  settlement  of  the 
1923  Dime  Fund  business  is  surely  de- 
sired by  all  concerned.  Ward  Superin- 
tendents first  of  all  desire  this  and  no 
doubt  have  made  their  plans  and  are 
working  them  to  that  end.  As  a  matter 
of  distinct  convenience  and  economy  to 
Stake  and  General  Boards,  Ward  Super- 
intendents are  earnestly  requested  to 
remit  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  whatever 
funds  they  collect  rather  than  hold  all 
they  collect  until  a  full  collection  is  made. 
Funds  remitted  as  they  are  collected  are 
not  long  idle,  but  rather  are  at  oneC  put 
to  work.     Idle  money  is  a  waste. 

From  all  indications  this  year  will  be 
a  better  year  than  any  previous  one  not 
only  in  the  amounts  of  the  fund  collec- 
tion but  in  the  promptness  with  which 
the  business  of  1923  will  be  closed  up. 


Neither    adversity    nor    prosperity    ever    changes    a    man;    each    merely    brings 
out  what  there  is  in  him. 

To    science   there    is    no    distinction    between   one    country    and    another. — The 
Marquis    of    Salisbury. 


MISSIONARY  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 


Committee:   Charles  B.  Felt,  Chairman;   Harold  G.  Reynolds,  Henry  H.  Rolapp  and 

Robert  L.  Judd 

WORK  FOR  DECEMBER  SYDNEY  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

(For   Sunday   Schools   in   which   there  We  have  a  very  interesting  report  from 

are   only   three   departments.)  '    the  Sunday  School  at  Sydney,  Australia. 

The    enrollment    is    fifty-three    and    the 

.     .  average    attendance   is    forty-seven.      On 

Theological  Department  Mother's  Day,   there   was  an   attendance 

Text:  "The  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,"       of  sixty-nine  . 

r     .  *  1  he  report  covering  the  entire  a.  S.  for 

by  Ed-w.  H.  Anderson.  the  year  1922  shows  the  following: 

See  Theological  Department,  this  issue,       Dime  Fund  190% 

for  outlines.  Law  of  Tithing 85% 

Word  of  Wisdom  92% 

Per  cent  of  attendance  of 
Intermediate  Department  enrollment 90% 

„,  .,  .    ,,  _  „    ,  ...  ,    ,  The  kindergarten  class  from  February 

Text:     A  Young  Folks    History  of  the       4th   t0   May  7th  of  this  year  had  an  at_ 

Church,"  by  Nephi  Anderson.      ,  tendance  of  one  hundred  per  cent.  Many 

See  Second  Intermediate  Department,       of    the    children    attending    the    Sunday 
first  year,  for  outlines.  School  travel  as  far  as  fifteen  miles. 

Brother  J.    N.    Hansen,   superintendent 
t,  .  „  of   the    Sunday    School    has    been   in    the 

Primary   Department  Superintendency  as  Counsellor  or  Super- 

Text:     "Bible     and     Church     History       intendent   for   a   period    of    seven    years, 
c       •      „  during  which  time   he  has  never  missed 

Sunday  School  except  once,  and  on  that 
See    Primary    Department,    this    issue,       occasion  he  was  called  to  the  New  Castle 
for  lessons  and  outlines.  Branch  to  hold1  meetings. 


SUNDAY    SCHOOL    AT   GR  WiD    FORKS,    N.   D. 

Not    one    member  of   Church   in   this    eitj-. .     12    Sunday    School    children    left    before 

photograph    was    taken  [ 
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DEPARTMENT 


Edward  P.  Kimball,  Chairman;  Tracy  Y.  Cannon,  and  P.  Melvin  Petersen 


Analysis  of  Organ  Music 

"Chorale"  Page  46,  Archer's  "Reed 
Organ  Album" 

"Chorale"  is  the  name  given  to  the 
hymn  tunes  of  Luther's  reform.  It  is  the 
basis  of  the  German  Church  music,  and 
the  noble  and  dignified  song  furnished 
Bach  with  themes,  about  which  he  wove 
his  counterpoint  in  his  immortal  "choral 
preludes,"  which  are  among  the  finest 
examples  of  polyphony  that  have  ever 
be.en  written  and  have  served  composers 
as  models  of  this  form  from  that  day 
to    this. 

The  organist  will  do  well  to  play  the 
melody,  which  is  in  the  top  voice,  so  as 
to  get  it  firmly  in  mind,  which  is  neces- 
sary in  order  that  the  employment  of 
the  other  parts  may  be  understood.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  choral  is  divided 
into  periods  of  five  measures  each,  which 
will  seem  unusual  to  us,  whose  hymn 
times  are  usually  composed  in  periods 
of  four  bars. 

The  words  "counterpoint  by  J.  S. 
Bach"  me.'.n  simply  that  all  notes  except 
the  melody  were  composed  by  him. 
The  term  "counterpoint'  comes  to  us 
from  the  Latin  expression  "punctum  con- 
tra punctum,"  point  against  point  or  note 
against  note,  and  means  the  art  of  writing 
one  melody  as  accompaniment  to  an- 
other, not  in  harmonic  form,  but  in 
melodic. 

If  the  organist  will  play  each  of  the 
voices  alone,  he  will  see  that  each  one 
forms  a  complete  melody.  There  is  no 
intention  of  writing  chords  as  in  our 
hymns,  but  whatever  chords  may  be 
formed  by  the  voices  at  any  place  are 
accidental,  and  are  only  there  to  be  felt 
if  the  music  is  stopped  and  a  hold  made 
at  any  one  point.  The  character  is  mel- 
odic rather  than  harmonic. 

The  smooth  flow  of  the  melody  in 
each  part  makes  the  rendition  very  dif- 
ficult to  play.  For  that  reason  this 
piece  can  be  made  a  valuable  study  for 
the  acquirement  of  this  kind  of  technic. 
It  will  be  noted  that  each  hand  carries 
always  two  voices  and  sometimes  three, 
and  in  every  instance  the  melodies  must 
move  legato,  or  smoothly.  This  will 
necessitate  a  careful  study  of  the  finger- 
ing, and  it  will  be  found  that  constant 
shifting    of    the    fingers    is   necessary   in 


order  to  make  it  possible  to  play  it 
legato. 

Carefully  note  where  the  tenor,  which 
for  the  most  part  has  been  played  with 
the  left  hand,  moves  up  into  the  right 
in  measures  8  and1  9,  and  14  and  15. 
This  is  because  of  the  wide  interval  be- 
tween the  tenor  and  bass.  In  these  two 
places  the  legato  in  all  voices  is  hard  to 
do.  If  the  organist  has  followed  the 
"Course  for  Organists"  that  has  appeared 
in  the  Juvenile  he  will  have  no  trouble 
in  working  out  the  performance  of  this 
piece,  and,  though  he  may  not  desire  to 
play  it  in  a  service,  it  will  prove  to  be 
of  great  value  as  a  study,  and  for  that 
purpose  it  is  given  here. 

Any  organist  who  will  work  out  a 
fingering  for  this  chorale,  carefully  bas- 
ing it  upon  the  principles  that  should 
have  already  been  mastered,  and  then 
will  learn  to  play  it,  with  this  fingering 
strictly,  will  have  made  a  great  stride 
forward,  both  in  conception  and1  per- 
formance. It  embodies  some  of  the  most 
difficult  points  in  technic,  and  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  polyphonic  (many  voiced) 
style,  which  is  commonly  met  with  in 
organ  compositions. 

Suggestions  on  Playing  Music 
for  Sacrament  Gem 

By  Tracy  Y.  Cannon 

The  prelude  should  be  played  very 
smoothly  and  in  a  sustained  and  expres- 
sive manner.  Connect  the  chords  care- 
fully but  play  all  repeated  tones  dis- 
tinctly. 

Be  sure  to  hold  the  dotted  half  notes 
in  the  right  hand1  part  their  full  values 
while  the  quarter  and  half  notes  are 
being  played.  Begin  softly  and  increase 
the  tone  up  to  the  first  chord  in  the 
second  measure.  Play  the  last  note  in 
the  second  measure  softly  and  increase 
the  tone  until  the  first  chord  in  the  fourth 
measure,  then  immediately  but  not  too 
suddenly,  decrease  the  tone  to  the  first 
chord  in  the  fifth  measure.  Increase  the 
tone  considerably  throughout  this  meas- 
ure and  then  make  a  diminuendo  until 
the  end1  of  the  prelude. 

Use  8  ft.  stops  of  mellow  quality  so 
that  the  musical  effect  will  be  somewhat 
like  the  singing  of  a  male  quartette. 

The   postlude  is   considerably  brighter 
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than  the  prelude  and  should  be  played 
with  8  and  4  ft.  stops  until  the  end  of  the 
third  measure  when  the  4  ft.  stops  should 
be  pushed  in.  Start  only  moderately  soft 
and  rather  suddenly  increase  the  tone  un- 
til the  first  chord  in  second  measure  is 
played  moderately  loud.  Decrease  the 
tone  in  the  third  measure.  Make  the 
fourth  measure  moderately  soft;  decrease 
the  tone  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth 
measure  and  throughout  the  sixth  meas- 
ure until  the  end. 

Song  Analysis 

By  Tracy  Y.  Cannon 

"In  Remembrance  of  Thy  Suffering" 
S.   S.   Songs,   No.  45. 

The  words  and  music  of  this  sacra- 
mental song  were  written  by  Evan 
Stephens.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  com- 
poser hoped  the  music  would  be  sung 
in  four  parts,  for  while  the  melody 
itself  is  always  interesting  the  other  parts 
as  well  as  the  harmony  add  very  much 
of  beauty  and  interest  to  the  song.  Al- 
though the  melody  is  given  to  the  so- 
prano the  other  three  parts  are  of  al- 
most equal  importance. 

They  should  therefore  be  well  learned 
so  that  they  may  be  sung  not  alone 
technically  correct,  but  with  freedom 
and'  expression   as   well. 

The  rhythm  is  characteristic  and  must 
receive  careful  consideration.  Get  the 
difference  well  in  mind  between  the  three 
eighth  notes,  as  triplets,  to  the  beat  and 
a  dotted  eighth  followed  by  a  sixteenth 
in    one    beat.    (See    third   line). 

The  song  is  a  sacramental  prayer  to 
the  Lord  who  gave  Himself  an  offering 
for  the  sinner's  sake,  asking  that  as  we 
forgive  all  who  trespass  against  us  He 
may  also  forgive  us  our  weaknesses;  that 
our  hearts  may  be  purified  so  as  to  be 
worthy  of  His  Spirit  day  by  day  to  give 
us  strength  to  overcome  every  tempta- 
tion,  so  that   in   the  day  when   He  shall 


come  in  His  glory  we  may  be  found 
worthy  to  surround  the  board  and'  par- 
take anew  the   sacrament  with   Him. 

The  music  is  full  of  tenderness  and 
sweetness  of  spirit  and  must  therefore  be 
sung  with  much  feeling.  Start  the  song 
moderately  soft  and  on  the  tirst  beat  in 
each  measure  put  a  little  extra  pressure 
on  the  tone,  as  is  indicated  in  the  music. 
The  second  line  is  a  little  more  vigorous 
than  the  first.  A  little  crescendo  from 
the  first  to  the  last  of  the  second  line 
would  be  effective.  The  third  line  may 
be  sung  with  just  a  little  less  vigor  than 
the  second,  but  with  a  little  more  than 
the  first.  In  the  third  liije  the  tenor, 
which  has  the  effect  of  a  duet  with  the 
soprano  even  though  the  alto  part  is 
also  singing,  should  be  sung  with  good 
expression.  Here  just  a  little  extra  pres- 
sure, may  be  given  to  the  first  notes  ot 
each  measure,  though  it  should  not  be 
quite  so  much  as  was  given  in  the  first 
line.  Start  the  fourth  line  with  about 
the  same  volume  as  was  used  in  the  third. 
Make  a  good  crescendo  on  the  words 
"All  Thou  Seest"  and  then  diminish  the 
tone  until  the  .end. 

The  song  should  be  sung  in  a  moder- 
ately slow  tempo  but  maintaining  a  good 
feeling  of  motion.  Avoid  making  a  sep- 
arate beat  for  each  eighth  note  in  the 
triplet  figures,  excepting  possibly  at  the 
very  beginning  and  also  at  the  end,  if 
a  retart  is  desired. 

Song  for  Fast  Day,  December  2,  1923 

"Welcome,  Welcome  Sabbath  Morn- 
ing" No.  82. 

Choristers:  The  subject  of  the  Fast 
Day  Lesson  has  to  do  with  the  proper 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  Day.  Will 
you  please  call  attention  of  pupils  to  such 
statements  as  "Here  we  bow  in  meek 
devotion,  Here  we  sing  God's  holy 
praise."  "We  are  .earnest  in  our  labors, — 
To  God's  kingdom  we  belong."  etc.  .These 
words  will  be  a  keynote  to  testimonies  if 
properly  emphasized. 


WISE    SAYINGS 

If  a  man  is  fine  and  strong  and  noble,  a  good  woman  will  help  his  virtues 
to   blossom  into   flower. 

Nobody  objects  to  a  man  riding  a  hobby  if  he  does  not  insist  upon  occupying 
all   the   road. 

A  hypocrite  never  succeeds  in  misleading  others  as  far  as  he  misleads  himself. 

Be  humble,  in  prosperity!  Be  gentle  with  those  who  are  less  lucky,  if  not  more 
deserving. 

Forgiving  without  forgetting  is  a  good  deal  like  giving  a  receipt  for  money 
without  signing  your  name  to  it. 


Henry  H.  Rolapp,  Chairman;  Howard  R.  Driggs,  E.    G.    Gowans,    Seymour    B.    Young, 
Charles  H.  Hart,  George  N.  Child,  and  Milton  Bennion 


WORK  FOR  DECEMBER 

First   Sunday,   December   2,   1923 
Uniform  Fast  Day  Lesson 

Subject:  Why  do  I  believe  that  Sunday 
amusements  are  displeasing  unto  the 
Lord?  (See  Superintendents'  Department 
for  outline.) 

Second    and    Third    Sundays,    Dec    9th 
and   16th   1923. 

The  following  lessons  should  be 
divided  between  the  two  Sundays  as  the 
teacher  may  decide. 

Moral  Training  by  Example 

One  of  the  fundamental  conditions  for 
success  in  teaching  is  that  the  teacher 
must  be  what  he  expects  his  pupils  to 
become.  Our  children  are  influenced  by 
what  we  are.  We  cannot  too  frequently 
emphasize  this  thought  in  the  hearing  of 
parents,  because  as  there  is  a  tendency 
to  be  content  with  instruction  rather  than 
with  training,  so  there  is  a  tendency  to 
attempt  to  influence  children  by  what  we 
say   instead  of  by  what   we   are. 

Sharp  in  his  "Education  and  character" 
has  the  following  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
example:  "I  should  never  have  had  the 
courage  to  write  about  so  trite  a  sub- 
ject as  the  influence  of  example  if  I  had 
not  witnessed  the  following  incident 
with  my  own  eyes.  Two  parents 
exceptionally  intelligent  and  very  well 
educated,  with  the  highest  standards 
in  their  own  lives  (generally  speaking) 
and  (again  generally  speaking)  with  the 
highest  id.eals,  moral  as  well  as  cultural, 
for  their  children,  had  a  daughter  who 
was  decidedly  undersized.  When  she 
was  about  sixteen  years  old1  she  took 
a  railroad  journey,  and  traveled  under 
directions  to  pass  herself  off  as  under 
twelve_  so  that  she  might  get  through 
on  a  half  fare  ticket.  The  girl  has  good 
stuff  in  her  and  will  doubtless  not  be 
wrecked  by  the  experience.  But  not  one 
thing  that  the  parents  can  ever  do  for 
her  will  neutralize  the  effects  of  that 
journey.  In  a  town  where  children  over 
six  riding  on  the  street-car  pay  full  fare 
a  friend  of  mine  once  heard  a  woman 
tell  the  conductor  that  her  child'  was  six, 
'Why,  no,  mother,'  piped  the  youngster, 
'Don't  you  remember  I  was  seven  my 
last  birthday?'  This  woman  probably 
whipped  the  child  on  reaching  home;  then 
a  month  later  whipped  him  again  for 
lying."  Those  parents  may  have  been 
instructing  their  children  to  the  contrary; 


but  they  certainly  were  training  them  to 
lie. 

Parents  must  fully  realize  that  our 
influence  upon  the  conduct  of  our  chil- 
dren depends  upon  what  we  are.  The 
development  of  their  personalities  are 
intimately  touched  and  influenced  either 
for  good  or  for  bad'  by  our  own  char- 
acters. The  father  who  is  a  grouch  vol- 
untarily trains  his  children  to  become 
grouches.  Tyrannical  and  autocratic  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  parents  develop  the 
same  characteristics  in  their  children.  If 
we  would  teach  obedience,  we  must  our- 
selves show  forth  our  own  obedience — 
obedience  to  law,  obedience  to  social  reg- 
ulations, obedience  to  the  advice  of  the 
priesthood.  Indeed,  we  must  daily  hold 
before  our  developing  ones  the  right  sort 
of  example.  If  we  want  our  children 
to  be  kind,  courteous,  honest,  honorable., 
loyal,  true,  generous,  happy,  devoted  to 
the  right,  anxious  to  serve  and  person- 
ally clean,  it  is  highly  important  that 
these  fundamental  conditions  be  exhibited 
within  ourselves.  If  we  lack  any  of  these 
qualifications,  we  should  at  once  proceed 
to  acquire  them. 

Above  all,  in  dealing  with  children,  we 
must  show  that  we  are  just,  truth-loving 
and  sincere.  Children  are  quick  to  detect 
insincerity  and  to  discover  unfortunate 
qualities  in  our  character  make-up.  When- 
ever such  discovery  is  made,  it  practic- 
ally puts  an  end  to  our  power  to  in- 
fluence them  for  good.  Any  attempt  at 
training  the  young  will  become  useless 
if  we  make  professions  which  are  not 
carried  out  in  our  daily  lives,  or  assume 
virtues  which  our  conduct  fails  to  mani- 
fest. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  Is  the  following  statement  true? 
"You  might  get  splendid  discourses  and 
essays  on  the  beauty  of  truth  from  the 
habitually  untruthful,  and  on  the  value  of 
unselfishness  from  the  selfish.  Knowing 
is  not  being  able  to  do." 

2.  What  is  the  effect  upon  your  mind 
after  you  discover  that  one  in  whom 
you  previously  had1  great  confidence  is 
not  in   reality   sincere? 

3.  Have  we  a  right  to  expect  our  chil- 
dren to  be  influenced  by  what  we  say, 
if  our  own  conduct  is  not  in  accordance 
with  our  spoken  word? 

4.  How  early  in  life  should  parents 
begin  to  set  good  examples  before  their 
children? 


Robert  L.  J  add,  Chairman;  Albert  E.  Bowen 


First  Year — The  Apostles  of 
Jesus  Christ 

First  Sunday,  December  2,  1923 
Uniform  Fast  Day  Lesson 

Subject:  Why  do  I  believe  that  Sunday 
amusements  are  displeasing  unto  the 
Lord?  (See  Superintendents'  Department 
for  outline.) 

Second  Sunday  December  9,  1923 

Paul    Before    Festus   and    Agrippa. 
Text:  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  Chapter 
35,  Time  59  A.  D. 

Aim:     To    be    fearless    in    defense    of 
ones  convictions  is  one  of  tne  noblest  at- 
tributes of  a  successful  life. 
I.     Paul  before  Festus. 

Note:    Festus   had   now    taken   the 
place  of  Felix  as  ruler  of  Judea. 

1.  The  plot  of  the  Jews. 

2.  Their    request    denied. 

3.  Paul  defends  himself. 

4.  Asked  to  go  to  Jerusalem. 

5.  His  appeal  to  Caesar. 

6.  His   appeal   granted. 

7.  Paul  held  in  prison. 

II.     Agrippa     becomes     interested     in 
Paul. 

1.  Festus   received   the   case. 

2.  Paul's  masterful  defense. 
Note:  Paul's    statement    of    his 
case  is  in  every  sense  a  master- 
piece, and  is  a  very  choice  selec- 
tion as  a  memory  exercise. 

3.  Effect      of     Paul's     word's      on 
Agrippa. 

a.  Almost  persuaded  to  be  a 
Christian. 

b.  Convinced    of    Paul's    inno- 
cence. 

c.  Willing  to  release  Paul  but 
the  appeal  already  made  to 
Caesar  could  not  be  set  aside. 

Questions 

1.  What  was  there  in  Paul  so  con- 
vincing? 

2.  What   shows   that   he    was    con- 
vincing? 

3.  Why  was  he  not  liberated?  Two 
reasons. 

4.  Who   in    modern    days    has    had 
such  experience? 

5.  What  do  you   think  of  one  who 
fearlessly    defends    his    religion? 


6.  Can   anyone  gain  by  hiding  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  Mormon? 

7.  What  effect  does  it  have  on  one 
to  be  sneaking  just  a  moment? 
Note:  Paul  was  courageous,  fear- 
less., tireless,  zealous,  spiritual, 
intellectual,  and  with  broad 
vision.  What  does  each  word 
mean  ? 

Third  Sunday,  December  16,  1923 

Paul's   Journey   to   Rome   and'  Labors 
there. 

Text:  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  Chapter 
36  Time  60  A.  D. 

Aim:  A  calm  spirit  without  fear  is  the 
reward  of  a  firm  faith  in  God: 
"I.     Journey  to  Rome. 

1.  Time  of  year. 

2.  Guarded  by   Roman  Soldiers. 

3.  276  people  on  board  vessel. 

4.  Paul  in  chains. 

5.  The  kind  attitude  of  Julius. 

6.  Paul  given  more  liberty 

7.  His  warning  not  to  continue. 

8.  The  storm. 

9.  Paul's     prophecy    that     no     one 
would  be  lost. 

10.  Supreme  in  the  hour  of  despair. 

11.  Prophecy    fulfilled. 

12.  Landed  at  Malta. 
II.     Life   on    the   Island. 

1.  Miracle  of  the  viper's  bite. 

2.  Inhabitants. 

3.  How   received. 

4.  Paul  heals  the  sick. 

5.  Receives   help   from   people. 
III.     Journey  continued. 

1.  The  seven  days  spent  at  Puteoli? 
2.  Paul  turned  over  to   Captain   of 
the  Guard. 

IV.  Paul's  ministry  in  Rome. 

1.  To  the  Jews. 

2.  To  the  Gentiles. 

3.  Results  of  his  work. 

V.  Conclusion. 

1.  Record  incomplete. 

2.  Wrote   epistles   during   captivity. 

3.  His   probable  martyrdom. 

4.  His  last  words. 

Questions 

1.  What    makes    death    the    easiest    to 
endure? 

2.  Why  was   Paul  always  calm  in  the 
rresence  of  death? 

3.  Why    could     he     calm    others    who 
were  in  danger; 
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4.  Why  should  one  fear  who  has  great 
faith  backed  by  great  works? 

5.  Is  there  anything  better  than  to  be 
conscious  of  a  well  spent  life?  Alma 
says  this  is  paradise — a  state  of  rest. 

6.  Do  you  know  anyone,  dead — who 
seemed  sure  of  eternal  life?  Do  you 
know  anyone  alive,  who  seems  ideal? 
Think  for  a  moment  but  do  not  answer 
this  except  to  yourself.  Are  you  con- 
scious of  a  well  spent  life  so  far?  Can  you 
do  anything  to   safeguard  yourself? 

Fourth  Sunday,  December  23,  1923 

Christmas   Exercises 

Fifth  Sunday,  December  30,   1923 

Written  Review 

1.  What  was  the  importance  of  Paul's 
taking  the  Gospel  to  the  Ger.tiles?  And 
why   did    Peter    object? 

2.  What  has  been  the  outcome  re- 
ligiously throughout  the  world  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Gospel  being  given  to  the 
Gentiles? 

3.  Name  three  great  results  coming 
from  Paul's  missionary  labors,  giving 
reasons  why  you  consider  each  point 
important. 

Advanced  Theological 

First  Sunday,  December  2,  1923 

Uniform   Fast   Day   Lesson 

Subject:  Why  do  I  believe  that  Sunday 
amusements    are    displeasing    unto    the 


Lord?  (See  Superintendents'  Department 
for  outline.) 

Second    and    Third    Sundays,    December 
9,    16,    1923 

Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Section  105 


The  United  Order 


I. 


II. 

III. 
TV. 


The   commandment   of  the   United 
Ordfer  given. 

a.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Church. 

b.  Faithful  to  be  blest  with  multi- 
plicity of  blessings. 

c.  Judgment  upon  the  unfaithful. 

d.  Care    of    poor    a    duty    on    the 
Church. 

Every      man      appointed      to      his 

stewardship. 

Every  man  to  impart  his  portion. 

The    personal    stewardships    given 

out. 

The  order  at  Kirtland  to  be  known 

as  United  Order  of  Stake  of  Zion; 

the  order  at  Zion  to  be  known  as 

the    United    Order   of   the    City   of 

Zion. 

To     be     done     for     salvation     of 

participants. 
The  order  dissolved.     Why? 
A  new  order  for  the  benefit  of  the 
church   established. 
See  aljo   Section  42  verses  30-36,  and 
Sections  96  and  119. 

Fourth  Sunday,  December  23,  1923 
Christmas  Exercises 

Fifth  Sunday,  December  30,  1923 
Written    Review 


V. 
VI. 


Just  a  Smile 


Just  a  smile  when  the  road  seems  hard, 

Just   a   laugh   in  the   gloom; 
Just  a  hope,  when  the  soul  seems  scarred, 

Like  a  light  in  a  darkened  room; 
Just  the  touch  of  a  tender  hand, 

And  a  song,  and  a  bit  of  prayer; 
Just  the   courage  to  understand — 

And  the  heart  to  truly  care! 


Just  these  things — and  your  life  njay  be 

A  perfect  poem  to  the  world; 
Just  these  things,  and  the  earth  can  see 

Your  mind   like   a   flag   unfurled. 
Just  the  touch  of  a  tender  hand, 

And    a   message   from    God   above — 
Just  the  courage  to  understand, 

And  the  heart  to  truly  love. 


Never  a  man   will  pass   you  by 

That  does  not  take  of  your  cheer; 
Never  a  woman  will  meet  your  eye 

That  does  not  hold  you  dear. 
Poets  and  artists,  they  do  their  best, 

But  yours  is  the  better  part; 
For  you  give  of  a  friendship  Christ  has 
blessed, 

And  the  love  of  a  helpful  heart! 
— Chistian  Herald. 


PHOTOGRAPH     OF    TORONTO    BRANCH 

Mission    Secretary    John    T.    Paradise    writes: 

"While  this  picnic  was  not  essentially  a  Sunday  School  gathering,  the  Sunday 
School  was  in  charge  of  most  of  the  activities  and  most  of  the  people  in  the  picture 
are  Sunday  School  members.     Enrollment  Toronto   Sunday  School,  61. 

"There  are  in  the  Canadian  Mission  at  the  present  time,  twelve  Sunday  Schools 
more  or  less  fully  organized.     These  Sunday  Schools  in  most  cases  keep  up  with  -work 
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Harold  G.  Reynolds,  Chairman;   Horace  H.  Cummings,  J.  Leo  Fairbanks  and 

T.   Albert  Hooper 


First  Year — Church  History 

WORK  FOR  DECEMBER 

First   Sunday,   December   2,    1923 

Uniform   Fast   Day   Lesson 

Subject:  Why  do  I  believe  that  Sunday 
amusements  are  displeasing  unto  the 
Lord?  (See  Superintendents'  Department 
for   outlines.) 


Second  Sunday,  December  9,  1923 
Lesson  33 

Presidents  Lorenzo  Snow  and  Joseph 
F.  Smith.  In  order  to  confine  the  text 
this  year  it  is  necessary  to  continue  the 
lessons  on  Presidents  Lorenzo  Snow 
and  Joseph  F.  Smith. 

Pupils  Text:  Chapters  36  and  37  of  "A 
Young    Folks'    History   of   the   Church." 

Teachers'  References:  Jenson's  Biogra- 
phical  Encyclopedia,  pp.  26-31. 


PICNIC    AT    TORONTO,    CANADA 

outlined  in  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  and  those  in  charge  of  the  work  often  comment  on 
the  great  help  that  is  given  from  month  to  month  in  the  Juvenile. 

"Quite  a  number  of  those  enrolled  are  not  members  of  the  Church.  The  Sunday 
Schools  of  this  mission  are  a  great  help  in  converting  those  seeking  for  the  truth,  and 
in  strengthening  the  testimonies  of  both  the  young  and  the  old." 


I.  President  Lorenzo  Snow — "The 
Advocate  of  Tithing." 

Consider  the  early  life  of  President 
Lorenzo  Snow,  giving  an  account  of  his 
conversion   to   the   Gospel. 

Make  your  outline  developing  the  title 
of  the  lesson — See  Mai.  3;  8-10;  Doctrine 
and   Covenants.  119;   1-7;   Lev.  27;  30-34. 

Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  reason 
Latter-day  Saints  should  pay  their  tith- 
ing. 

1.  A  law  of  God. 

2.  His  children  are  dependent  upon 
Him. 

3.  The  purpose  for  which  it  is  used. 

4.  The  growth  that  comes  to  the 
individual  tithe-payer  in  faith, 
obedience,  and  overcoming  self- 
ishness, etc. 

II.     Joseph     F.     Smith,     the     Fearless 
Leader. 


See  Jenson's  Biographical  Encyclopedia 
pages  66-74. 

The  following  topics  are  suggested  as 
a  guide  to  the  teacher  in  making  an 
outline. 

1.  Parentage    of    President    Joseph 
F.  Smith. 

2.  Experiences   crossing  the  plains. 

3.  Missions    to    Hawaiian    Islands, 
Great  Britain  etc. 

4.  Administration   as   President  of 
the   Church. 

Consider  the  boyhood  days  of  Presi- 
dent Joseph  F.  Smith,  drawing  attention 
to  his  driving  a  team  of  oxen  across  the 
plains,  a  herd  boy  for  his  mother,  his 
experience  with  the  Indians  on  the  plains, 
the  oxen  lost,  etc. 

Show  that  he  acquired  the  Hawaiian 
language  as  a  gift  from  the  Lord.  Dis- 
cuss  the   growth   of   the   Church   during 
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his  presidency.  Emphasize  the  outstand- 
ing characteristics  in  the  life  of  this 
great  leader;  his  tenderness  and  love 
for  children  and  the  aged,  his  sincerity, 
and  love  for  the  right,  his  abhorrence 
of  sin,  his  courage,  his  clear  exposition 
of  gospel  principles,,  his  clean  life. 

Third  Sunday,  December  16,  1923 
Lesson  34. 

Subject:  President  Heber  J.  Grant, 
who  through  faith,  determination  and 
work,  became  a  great  leader. 

Teachers  Text:  Jenson's  Biographical 
Encyclopedia,  pp.  147-151,  and  "Essen- 
tials in   Church   History"  chapter  54. 

In  outlining  this  lesson  develop  the 
title.  One  of  the  prominent  character- 
istics in  the  life  of  President  Heber  J. 
Grant  from  boyhood  has  been  determin- 
ation and  tenacity. 

Why  is  belief  in  self  a  necessary  qual- 
ity to  success? 

Show  how  President  Grant,  as  a  boy, 
became  a  good  baseball  player;  as  a 
young  man  a  good  penman,  and  how  he 
arose  from  messenger  to  manager  and 
president  of  several  big  institutions. 

When  he  was  a  boy  he  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  words  of  Nephi  which 
have  been  a  guiding  star  to  him;  Have 
cne  of  the  class  members  read  to  the 
class.,  Nephi  3;  7. 

Consider  his  Church  activities;  Made 
President  of  the  Tooele  Stake,  chosen  an 
Apostle,  filled  an  important  mission 
among  the  Indians,  opened  the  Japan 
Mission,  presided  over  the  European 
Mission  and  is  now  President  of  the 
Church. 

President  Grant  has  always  been  a 
strict  believer  and  observer  of  the  Word 
of  Wisdom.  Some  of  his  maxims  are: 
Be  prompt  in  keeping  appointments; 
Fulfil  your  promises;  Give  value  re- 
ceived to  your  employees. 

Have  the  pupils  name  some  of  the 
qualities  in  the  life  of  President  Heber 
J.  Grant  which  they  admire?  How  can 
such  qualities  be  developed? 

What  should  be  the  attitude  of  the  boys 
and  girls  when  called  upon  to  perform 
.a  difficult  task,  a  duty  fn  the  Ward  or 
to  fill  a  mission? 

Fourth  Sunday,  December  23,  1923 

Christmas  Exercises 

Fifth  Sunday,   December  30,   1923 

Review    Sunday 

Be  sure  you  make  the  necessary  pre- 
paration for  Review  Sunday. 


Review  Questions 

Pupils  are  to  answer  any  three  of  the 
following  questions: 

1.  What  evidence  have  we  of  the  loyal- 
ty of  the  Latter-day  Saints  in  the  call  of 
the  Mormon  Battalion?  How  can  we 
show  our  loyalty  to  our  country  and  to 
the    Church? 

2.  Give  your  impressions  of  the  Pio- 
neers. What  were  some  of  the  things 
which  made  for  self-development  in  their 
lives?  What  is  our  responsibility  to  carry 
on    this    work? 

3.  Write  a  brief  account  of  the  miracle 
of  the  gulls,  and  what  brought  this 
manifestation  of  God's  goodness  to  the 
Pioneers. 

4.  How  does  President  Woodruff's  life 
show  the  value  of  heeding  the  promptings 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Lord? 

5.  Why  is  Lorenzo  Snow  called  "The 
Apostle  of  Tithing"?  Why  should  we  pay 
cur  tithing  and  what  benefits  come  to  the 
individual  and  Church  through  obedience 
to  this  law? 

6.  What  are  some  of  the  prominent 
characteristics  or  qualities  you  admire 
in  President  Heber  J.  Grant?  What 
should  be  our  attitude  when  called  upon 
to  perform  a  difficult  task,  a  duty  in  the 
Ward  or  Stake,  or  to  fill  a  mission? 

Third  Year — "What  it  Means  to  be 
a  Mormon" 

WORK  FOR  DECEMBER 

First  Sunday,  December  2,  1923 

Uniform   Fast   Day   Lesson 

Subject:  Why  do  I  believe  that  Sunday 
amusements  are  displeasing  unto  the 
Lord?  (See  Superintendents'  Department 
for  outlines.) 

Second  Sunday,  Dec.  9th,  1923. 

Subject:    Leading  men   give   reasons. 
Text.    Chap.  36  of  the  Text. 

Aim:  Active  work  in  the  gospel  will 
bring-  a  testimony  of  its  truthfulness  and 
divinity. 

The  testimonies  of  people  in  whom  we 
have  confidence,  help  us  in  development 
of  our  own  testimonies. 

In  the  assignment  of  this  lesson  urge 
the  pupils  to  get  the  testimonies  of  some 
prominent  men  and  women  in  your  com- 
munity. 
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Invite    some    of   the    leading    brethren  Fifth  Sunday,  December  30,   1923 

and   sisters  to   come   in   and  relate   faith 
promoting  experiences  in  their  own  lives.  Review  Sunday 

Third  Sunday,  December  16,  1923  W.e  now  have  questions  on  the  fourth 

quarter's  work.     Be  prepared  to  furnish 
Subject:  What  it  means  to  be  a  Mor-       pupils    with    paper   and   pencils,    so   that 
mon.  your  work  may  proceed  with  dispatch. 

We  have  now  completed  the  work  in 
cur    text    book.      Our    boys    and    girls       Fourth  quarter. 

should  have  gained'  some  clear  cut  ideas  i.     why    should    the    Mormon    people 

in  the  practical  as  well  as  the  theological  become  a  superior  race? 

teachings  of  the  gospel.  2.     Why  do  we  have  so  many  quorums 

Have  the  members  of  your  class  each  and   organizations   in   the    Church? 

answer  the  question,  WHAT  DOES  IT  3.     What  is  a  broad-minded  Mormon? 

MEAN  TO  ME  TO  BE  A  MORMON?  4.     What    good    is    the    Church    doing 

for  you? 
Fo  rth  Sunday,  December  23,  1923  ,5.     What  do  you  think  is  going  to  be- 

come of  this  Church? 
Special  Christmas  Exercises 


Always  Mother's  Day 

It's  always  Mother's  Day  with  me, 

No  matter  when  the  season; 
If  this  alone  were  Mother's  Day, 

Then  men  had  lost  their  reason. 

It  matters  not  that  days  be  fair 

To  charm  her  into  doing; 
The  Mother  instmct  knows  no  fear, 

As  well  stop  doves  from  cooing. 

From  far  Alaska's  ice  clad  banks 

To  Equatorial  scorcher, 
She  stops  for  never  any  thanks, 

Nor  unavoided  torture. 

Yet  none  more  sensitive  there  be 

To  unjust  malefactions, 
And  none  more  moved  with  love  than  she 

By  tender  helpful  actions. 

God  gave  her  modesty  and  grace; 

The   gift  of  intuition, 
But  towering  higher  yet  her  place 

To  fill  a  Mother's  mission. 

Proud  man  who  sits  on  perches  high, 

A  mad  world's  plaudits  greeting; 
Step  down!    Let  pass  a  Mother  by 

Who  wins  by  worth, — not  cheating. 

— Heber  D.  Clark, 

Inkon,  Idaho. 
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DEPARTMENT 


George  M.  Cannon,  Chairman;  Josiah  Burrows,  Adam  Bennion,  and  Alfred  C.  Rees 


First  Year — Book   of  Mormon 


Lessons   for   December 

First  Sunday,  December  2,  1923 
Uniform  Fast  Day  Lesson 

Subject:  Why  do  I  believe  that  Sunday 
amusements  are  displeasing  unto  the 
Lord?  (See  Superintendents'  Department 
for  outline.) 

Second  Sunday,  December  9,  1923 

Jesus  Among  the  Nephites 

Text:     III    Nephi.    Chapter   8-11. 
I.     Events  preced'ng  His  coming. 
1.  Devastation    of   the   land. 
2.  Three    days'   darkness. 

3.  The    voice. 

4.  Terror  of  the  people. 

IT.     Appearance  of  the   Savior. 

1.  Astonishment  of  the  people. 

2.  They  see    and  touch  Him. 

3.  His  message. 

4.  Their  testimony. 

To  Teachers:  Is  there  a  more  impres- 
sive story  in  all  God's  dealings  with  His 
people?  Can  you  make,  it  so  today? 
Picture  to  the  class  the  fate  of  the 
wicked,  followed  by  the  glorious  privilege 
enjoyed  by  the  righteous  to  behold  the 
presence  of  the  Savior,  and  day  after 
day  to  see  and  hear  things  beyond  power 
of  man  to  describe.  But  what  your  boys 
and  girls  are  entitled  to  know  is,  what 
blessings  are  in  store  for  them.  Give 
them  the  thoughts  expressed  in  Section 
76.  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  setting  forth 
the  blessings  which  are  to  come  to  those 
who  serve  the  Lord.  Not  merely  to  see 
and  hear  Him  for  a  few  days  but  to  live 
with  Him  eternally. 

How  can  we  attain  to  the  celestial 
kingdom?  What  must  boys  and  girls  do 
to  win  the  favor  of  the  Lord?  Name 
some  of  the  commandments  ^hey  are  to 
keep.  Of  what  value  is  attendance  at 
Sunday  School  in  preparing  them  to  gain 
that    salvation? 

Let  this  be  the  guiding  thought  today: 
Ry  obedience  to  the  Gospel,  we  shall  be 
privileged1  to  dwell  forever  in  the  pre- 
sence  of  the   Lord. 


Third  Sunday,  December  16,  1923 
Ministry  of  Jesus  Among  the  Nephites 

Text:     III  Nephi,  Chapters  12-30. 

To  Teachers:  First  read  the  entire  text 
carefully,  then  subdivide  it  into  the  essen- 
tial   parts. 

I.     Establishment  of  the   Church. 

1.  Jesus  appoints  twelve  Apostles. 

2.  He     explains    and    authorizes 
baptism. 

3.  He    explains    and    administers 
the  sacrament. 

4.  Gives  name  to  the  Church. 

II.     Special   Incidents. 

1.  He    blesses    little    children. 

2.  He   heals  the   sick. 

3.  Dead   are  resurrected. 

4.   Angels  administer  to  Saints. 

III.     Meetings   with    the    Apostles. 

1.  Their   dut'es   explained. 

2.  The  transfiguration. 

3.  Special      wish      of     the     three 
Apostles. 

4.  His    leave-taking. 

Above  all,  the  class  must  feel  the 
reality  of  this  whole  story;  that  Jesus 
d*id  come  and  do  the  things  described 
in  these  writtings.  It  was  the  fulfilment 
of  promises  dating  back  to  the  time  of 
Lehi,  who  saw  what  blessings  would 
come  to  his  people. 

Relate  the  story  of  the  three  Nephites. 
They  have  been  seen  in  our  day,  accord- 
ing to  testimony  of  individual  Saints. 
Furthermore,  we  are  today  fulfilling  the 
prophecies  given  and  referred  to  by  the 
Savior  to  the  Nephites. 

The  world  is  preparing  for  the  return 
of  that  same  Jesus  the  Savior  of  the 
World. 

Query:  What  are  Latter-day  Saint 
boys  and  girls  doing  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  meet  Him  when  He  comes  in 
His  glory? 

The  central  thought:  The  Savior  lives 
and  will  come  again  among  His  people 
to    dwell    forever. 

As  a  conclusion  to  the  year's  work  it 
seems  fitting  that  we  should  connect  up, 
in  the  mind's  of  the  boys  and  girls,  the 
work  of  Moroni  with  that  of  Joseph, 
the  Prophet. 

Describe   to   your   class,   in   brief,  how 
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the  records  were  begun  by  Nephi  about 
600  B.  C;  how  they  were  handed  down, 
cared  for  by  representatives  of  the  Priest- 
hood in  each  succeeding  generation;  how 
the  important  events  were  recorded;  how 
finally  Moroni  takes  possession  and 
writes  the  concluding  chapters  of  that 
remarkable  but  sad  history.  That  was 
400  A.   D. 

Then  turn  to  secular  events  in  Europe. 
Columbus  discovers  America  in  1492; 
Nations  begin  to  explore  and  colonize; 
England's  colonies  remain  permanent; 
the  French  and'  Indian  war  establishes 
England's  supremacy  in  the  new  land;  the 
American  revolution  follows;  the  United 
States  is  founded  with  a  constitution  de- 
claring for  religious  freedom.  With  all 
those  important  preparations  'made,  the 
Father  and  the  Son  appear  to  the  boy 
Prophet  and  Moroni,  me  Nephite  his- 
torian, comes  and  shows  him  where  the 
records  are.  And  the  prophet  translates 
them  and  gives  us  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
You  thus  have  the  connection  complete, 
and  faith  and  an  intelligent  conception  of 
the  relation  between  ancient  and  modern 
sacred1  history  are  established  in  the 
minds  of  your  boys  and  girls. 

The  concluding  thought  should  be  a 
plea  for  an  appreciation  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon  as  a  sacred  work,  for  that  is 
the  central  thought  of  the  lesson:  The 
Book  of  Mormon  is  the  word  of  God. 

Fourth  Sunday,  December  23,  1923. 

Christmas  Exercises 

Fifth  Sunday,  December  30,  1923 

Review  Questions. 

1.  Why  did  the  Savior  appear  to  the 
Nephites? 

2.  Why  were  the  Nephites  destroy- 
ed? 

3.  Give   your   reasons   for   believing 
the   Book  of  Mormon. 


Third  Year — Life  of  Christ 

Lessons  for  December 

First    Sunday,    December   2,    1923 

Uniform  Fast  Day  Lesson 

Subject:     Why  do   I   belive  that  Sun- 


day amusements  are  displeasing  unto  the 
Lord?  (See  Superintendents'  Depart- 
ment.) 

Second  Sunday,  December,  9,  1923 
Lesson   33 

Text:  Weed's  "A  Life  of  Christ  for 
the   Young." 

Chapter  71 — "On  a  Mountain  in  Gal- 
ilee." Also  Matt.  28:16-20,  and  I  Cor. 
15:6. 

Teachers  may  profitably  make  assign- 
ments to  pupils  to  look  up  various  per- 
sons who  had  been  miraculously  healed 
by  the  Savior.  (See  references  in  pre- 
vious numbers  of  Juvenile  Instructor). 
Also  explain  the  great  commission  given 
to  those  holding  the  Holy  Priesthood, 
Matt.  28:19,  20.) 

"Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost: 
Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you:  and, 
lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world.    Amen." 

Third  Sunday,  December,  16  1923 

Lesson  34 

Text:  Weed's  "A  Life  of  Christ  for  the 
Young." 

Chapter  72.  The  ascension.  See  also 
Mark  16:19;  Luke  24:50-52.  John  14:2-4. 
Also  Acts  1:6-11.  (Copy  here  the  last 
paragraph  in  "Lesson  36"  page  552,  Vol- 
ume 56  Juv.  Ins.) 

Concerning  the  visit  of  the  Savior  to 
"Other  Sheep  Not  of  this  Fold"  see  ac- 
count of  visit  to  the  Nephites  as  given  in 
Book  of  Mormon  (See  3  Nephi  Chapter 
11    and    following). 

Fourth  Sunday,  December,  23,  1923 

Christmas  Exercises 
Fifth  Sunday,  December,  23,  1923 

Written   Review: 

Having  completed  a  study  of  a  brief 
life  of  the  Savior,  name  as  many  of  the 
miracles  of  the  Savior  as  ypu  ca.i  recall; 
and  give  the  details  of  any  one  of  these 
miracles  you  may  choose. 


Chas.  B.  Felt,  Chairman;  Frank  K.  Seegmiller ;  assisted  by  Florence  Home  Smith, 

and  Mabel  Cook 


LESSONS     FOR     DECEMBER,     1923 

First   Sunday,    December   2,    1923 

Uniform   Fast   Day   Lesson 

Subject:  Why  do  I  believe  that  Sunday 
amusements  are  displeasing  unto  the 
Lord?  (See  Superintendents'  Department 
for  outlines.) 

Aim:  The  proper  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  Day  brings  peace.,  joy,  spiritual 
strength  and  physical  rest. 

Song:  "Sweet  Sabbath  Day,"  No.  194, 
Deseret  S.  S.  Song  Book. 

Point  of  Contact:  Mrs.  Reed  had  two 
little  girls,  Dorothy  and  Eva.  One  day 
it  was  necessary  for  Mrs.  Reed  to  go 
away  on  some  business.  She  called 
Dorothy  and   Eva  to  her  side  and  said, 

"Girls,  I  have  to  go  to  town  for  a  few 
hours  on  an  errand.  I  should  like  you 
both  to  remain  at  home  and  take  care  of 
things."  She  had  no  sooner  gone,  than 
Dorothy  was  off  to  the  neighbors  to  play. 
Eva  did  just  as  she  was  told,  and  remain- 
ed at  home  and  read  from  her  new  book. 
Mrs.  Reed  returned  as  she  had1  planned 
and  found  Eva  at  home  and  Dorothy 
away.  How  must  she  have  felt  towards 
Eva?  Why?  How  must  she  have  felt 
towards  Dorothy?  Why? 
Lesson: 

Just  so  is  our  Father  in  heaven  dis- 
pleased when  we  disobey  Him.  (Repeat 
and  discuss  briefly  the  fourth  command- 
ment.) He  has  plainly  told  us  to  keep 
the  Sabbath  Day  holy,  and  if  we  go  to 
picture  shows,  play  loud,  rough  games, 
I   am   sure   He   will  be  much   displeased. 

Application:  What  are  some  things  we 
may  do  on  the  Sabbath?  (Go  to  Sunday 
School,  Sacrament  meetings.,  play  good 
music  on  the  piano  or  victrola,  read  good 
books,  tell  stories,  visit  a  sick  friend  or 
friend  who  needs  help,  etc.)  How  will 
such  use  of  the  Sabbath  day  make  you 
feel? 

Lesson.  9.     Cleansing  the  Temple 

Text:  John  2:12-16. 

Reference:  "Bible  and  Church  History 
Stories." 


Second  Sunday,  December  9,  1923 

Lesson    10.    The   Chosen   Twelve 

Text:  Mark  3:13-19;  Luke  6:12-16;  Mat*. 
4:18-22. 

Reference:  "Bible  and  Church  History 
Stories." 

Third  Sunday,  December  16,  1923 

Lesson   11.,   The  Sermon  on  the   Mount 

Text :Matt.  5  and  6. 

Reference:  "Bible  and  Church  History 
Stories." 

Fourth  Sunday,  December  23,  1923 

Christmas  Exercises 

Fifth    Sunday,    December   30,    1923 

Lesson  12.     Christ  and  the  Rich  Young 
Man 

Text:  Matt.  19:16-30;  Mark  10:17-31; 
Luke   18:18-30. 

Reference:  "Bible  and  Church  History 
Stories." 

Preview  of  December  Lessons 

.  1.  How  may  the  story  "Cleansing  of 
the  Temple"  be  used  to  teach  reverence 
for  places  of  worship? 

2.  What  phrase  in  our  "Great  Objec- 
tives" is  illustrated  in  Lesson  10? 

3.  Name  in  order  the  First  Presidency 
of  our  Church?  The  Twelve  Apostles 
of  today. 

4.  State  the  principal  things  Jesus 
taught  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Show  that  these  teachings,  if  carried  out 
^ould  make  the  world  much  happier  than 
it  now  is.  Which  of  the  Beatitudes 
would  be  as  an  armor  of  safety  against 
the  power  of  evil,  could  we  but  live  it 
constantly?     When   should   we  pray? 

5.  How  can  we  prepare  for  that  con- 
dition the  Lord  intends  shall  exist,  which 
we  commonly  speak  of  as  the  "Order  of 
Enoch"?  Why  is  it  given  that  title? 
How  would'  the  following  of  Christ's  in- 
junction to  the  rich  young  man  bring 
us    nearer    to    this    order? 


Wm.  A.  Morton.  Chairman;  Charles  J.  Ross;  assisted  by  Ina  Johnson  and  Blanche  Love  Gee 


LESSONS     FOR     DECEMBER,     1923 

Songs  for  the  Month,  "Little  Gifts  Are 
Precious,"  p.  20;  "Merry  Christmas," 
page  58;  "To  the  land  of  JuJea,"  page  17. 
Kindergarten  and  Primary  Songs  "Oh, 
Hush  Thee  My  Baby,"  page  174;  "Lu- 
ther's Cradle  Hymn,"  page  214;  "Far, 
Far  Away  on  Judea,"  page  81.  D.  S. 
S.  Songs,  "Christmas  Night"  page  33. 
"Christmas  Star,"  page  34,  Patty  Hill; 
"Sabbath  Day"  Kindergarten  and  Pri- 
mary songs. 

Memory  Gem  for  month: 

"Better  than  all  the  Christmas  gifts 
Any  of  us  can  know, 

Is  the  Gift  of  Jesus  to  the  World 
Many,  many  years  ago." 

"Make  some  one  else  happy; 

Just  try  it  and  see, 
And  you'll  be  as  happy 

As  happy  as  can  be." 

Rest   Exercises:      Representation   of: 

1.  Home  activities;  getting  ready  for 
Christmas,  cleaning  house,  making  pre- 
sents, making  cake,  etc.,  getting  boxes 
packed  to  send  to  some  poor  children. 

2.  Cleaning  the  snow  off  the  sidewalk 
and    path. 

3.  Trimming  the  Christmas  tree. 

4.  Ringing  bells. 
Aim  for  Month: 

We  show  our  love  by  service.  The 
greater  the  love  the  greater  the  service. 

Regular  program  to  be  carried  out  each 
Sunday. 

First    Sunday,   December   2,    1923 
Uniform  Fast  Day  Lesson 

Subject:  Why  do  I  belive  that  Sun- 
day amusements  are  displeasing  unto  the 
Lord? 

Text:  Lev.  23:3;  Ex.  16:23-29;  20:8-11; 
Acts  13:42;  18:4.    Dent.  5:12. 

Suggestions:  In  presenting  this  lesson, 
the  teacher  must  first  of  all  be  converted 
to  the  sacredness  of  the  Sabbath  day  and 
the  purpose  of  having  such  a  day.  Then 
lead  the  children  to  discuss  the  subject 
by  asking  them  what  they  do  on  the 
Sabbath.  Why  do  they  go  to  Sunday 
School  and  meeting?  Why  shouldn't  wc 
play  ball,  go  fishing,  etc?  After  they 
have  told  all  they  can,  then  tell  them  the 
story  of  how  Moses  received  the  com- 
mandment concerning  the  keeping  of  the 
Sabbath  day,  and  why  it  was  given  him. 
Why   the   people   needed   it.      Bring   out 


the  big  thought  that  God  knew  it  was 
necessary  for  us  to  have  physical  exer- 
cise; that  we  should  have  an  education 
and  go  to  school.  But  our  spirit  needed 
to  grow  just  as  much  as  our  body  and 
mind.  The  spirit  is  what  He  gave  us 
when  we  left  the  Spirit  World.  So  He 
planned  to  have  one  day  set  apart  where 
we  could  study  His  laws  and  command- 
ments and  study  religion.  So  we  call 
it  the  Lord's  Day.  Therefore,  we  should 
not  break  the  Sabbath  Day  but  keep  it 
holy. 

At  the  close  of  this  lesson,  sing  one 
of  the  following  songs,  if  the  children 
don't  know  it,  let  the  teachers  sing, 
"Sweet  Sabbath  School,  More  Dear  to 
Me,"  page  30,  or,  "Sabbath  Morning 
Comes  with  Gladness,"  page  39.  Also 
for  one  of  your  songs  in  the  morning 
sing,  "Sabbath  Day"  from  Kindergarten 
and   Primary  Songs  p.  22. 

Second  Sunday,  December  9,  1923 

Subject:     The  Birth  of  Jesus. 

Lesson  34.  First  year  outline.  "Sun- 
day Morning  in  the  Kindergarten." 

Text:  Matt.  1:18-25;  Luke  1:26-38;  2:1- 
7;    I    Nephi   11:13-22. 

Suggestions  for  studying  lesson  truths 
and  the  Christmas  thought. 

"Jesus  the  Christ,"  Talmage,  pp.  79- 

92,  102. 

"The  Bird's  Christmas  Carol,"  K.  D. 

Wiggins. 

"Ben  Hur" 

"The  Other  Wise  Man,"  Van  Dyke. 
Bring  out  the  thought  that  "God  so 
loved  the  World  that  He  gave  His  only 
Begotten  Son."  In  return  for  this  great 
love,  what  can  we  do  to  show  our  ap- 
preciation? 

Third  Sunday,  December  16,  1923 

Subject:    "The  Story  of  the  Wise  Men" 

Lesson  36  First  Yeai  Outline  "Sunday 
Morning  in  the  Kindergarten." 

Text:     Matt.  2:1-11. 

Helps:  "Jesus  the  Christ,"  pp.  97-99, 
108. 

Farrar's    "Life  .of    Christ,"    chapter    3. 

Suggestions:  Have  pictures  of  Wise 
men,  camels,  deserts,  etc.,  or  illustrate 
story  on  black  board  while  telling  it,  or 
where  it  can  be  done,  build  in  sand  table 
with  cut  out  pictures. 
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Fourth  Sunday,  December  23,  1923 
Christmas   Exercises 

Fifth  Sunday,  December   30,   1923 

Subject:     The   story  of  the   Shepherd 

Bringing  out  the  Christmas  Spirit. 

Text:  Luke  2:8-20. 

Helps:     "Jesus  the  Christ,"  pp.  93,  94. 

Lesson  35.  First  Year  Outline  "Sun- 
day Morning  in  the  Kindergarten." 

Suggestions:  Make  this  day  the  real 
Christmas  day,  invite  parents  and  others. 

After  opening  exercises  are  over  have 
one  teacher  tell  the  story  to  the  one 
group.  When  they  come  to  the  point 
where  the  shepherds  heard  the  angels, 
have  the  other  teachers  sing  very  softly 
the  story  as  told  in  "Far,  Far  Away  in 
Judea's  Plains."  After  the  song  is  finished 
then  tell  the  rest  of  the  story.  At  the 
close  of  the  story  have  the  class  sing 
"Away  in  a  a  Manger"  or  "Oh  Hush  Thee 
My    Baby."    Then    if    the    teachers    have 


cards  to  give  to  the  children  as  they 
usually  do  let  them  pass  them  at  this 
point. 

Note:  Some  Sunday  Schools  '  have 
had  the  Birth  of  the  Savior  in  Tableau. 
It  is  advised  that  we  do  not  try  to  re- 
present sacred  persons  such  as  God  or 
Jesus. 

Preview  for  December  Lessons 

1.  Why  should  we  as  Latter-day  Saints 
observe  the  Sabbath  Day  as  a  day  of 
worship? 

2.  In  what  way  did  Christ  prove  His 
love  for  the  World? 

3.  How  can  we  prove  our  love  to  our 
Heavenly   Father   and   His  Son; 

4.  What  are  the  results  if  seeds  of 
love  are  sown  early  in  the  heart  of  a 
child? 

5.  How  do  the  seeds  of  love  that  were 
sown  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  Sav- 
ior affect  our  lives? 


Go  To  It 

If  but  a  kind  deed 

To    someone    in    need, 
Why  smilingly,  then,  you  should  do  it. 

"Lis  only  the  right, 

Begin  with  your  might ; 
With  vim  and  good  pleasure  go  to  it ! 

If  but  to  renew 

One's  lost  love  for  you, 
Go  willingly,   then,   and   renew  it.     . 

Do   him   a   good   turn, 

To  love  you  he'll  learn ; 
Get  busy,  young  man,  and  go  to  it ! 

If  'tis  but  a  fight 

For  that  which  is  right. 
Be  sure  of  your  course  and  pursue  it. 

Then   fight  to  the  last 

Till  wrong  is  surpassed  ; 
Fight   manfully,    sonny,   go   to   it! 

And  here  is  a  thing 
Your  laggards  would  sing 
If  only  their  stupid  minds  knew  it; 
The  happiest  boy 
Is  he  who  with  joy 
Seeks  daily  his  task  and  goes  to  it! 
■ — The  Boys'   Weekly. 


Written  for  the  General  Church  Board  of  Education  by  Harrison  R.  Merrill,  Brigham 

Your.g  University 


Religion  Class  Conventions 

The  Religion  Class  Conventions  will  be 
held  this  month  in  every  Stake,  if  pos- 
sible. The'  General  Board  is  especially 
anxious  that  every  supervisor,  teacher, 
and  member  of  Boards  be  present  in 
order  that  the  Convention  may  serve 
as  an  inspiration  to  the  workers 
throughout  the  Church.  Since  the  Re- 
ligion Class  work  has  become  a  part  of 
the  Great  Church  School  System,  these 
conventions  will  be  to  teachers  of  re- 
ligion what  the  County  Institute  has  been 
to  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools. 

The  program,  which  Is  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  conventions,  follows: 

Religion  Class  Convention  Program 

October,  1923 

Sunday,  10  a.  m.  to  11  a.  m.  Meeting  of 

Stake  Superintendent,  Stake  Supervisors, 

and  Stake  Secretary. 

1.  Report  by  Chairman  of  the  Stake 
Board  of  Education  (The  President 
of  the   Stake)    (10  minutes) 

Activities  of  the  Stake   Board  of 
Education  in 

(1)  Encouraging  Religion  Class 
work   generally. 

(2)  Securing  active  support  of 
Ward  Boards  of  Education. 
(Bishoprics) 

(3)  Securing  public  school  build- 
ings or  other  suitable  build- 
ings for  Religion  Class  work. 

(4)  Promoting  understanding 
and  harmony  among  Re- 
ligion Class  workers  and 
public  school  officials  and 
teachers. 

2.  Report  by  Stake  Superintendent 
(10  minutes) 

a.  Division  of  responsibility  among 
supervisors. 

b.  Co-operation  with  Ward  Boards 
of  Education  (Bishoprics)  in 

(1)  Securing  teachers. 

(2)  Campaigning. 

(3)  Holding  Religion  Class  con- 
ference. 

c.  Plans  for  union  meetings. 

d.  Plans  for  visits  to  classes. 

e.  Plans  for  financing  stake  organ- 
ization. 

f.  Miscellaneous  items. 

3.  Discussion  of  Problems,  led  by  Re- 


presentative   of    Church    Board    of 
Education.      (Stake   Superintendent 
will  please  list  these  problems  and 
send  a  copy  to  the  Commission  of 
Education,  47  East  South  Temple, 
at  least  three  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  convention,  so  that  plans  may 
be  evolved  looking  to  a  solution  of 
such  problems  presented.)  (30  min- 
utes) , 
Sunday,  11  a.  m.  to  12:30  p.  m.  Meeting 
of  Stake  Board  of  Education  Stake  Sec- 
retaries, Stake  Superintendent,  Stake  Su- 
pervisors,   Ward    Boards    of    Education, 
Principals,  Secretaries,  and  Instructors. 
4.     Discussion   of   the  following  phases 
of    Religion    Class    work,    led    by 
Representative  of  the  Church  Board 
of  Education. 

a.  Duties    of   the   Ward    Board    of 
Education. 

b.  Duties  of  the  Principal. 

c.  The  obligation  of  the  teacher. 

d.  Enrollment,  attendance,  reports. 

e.  Classroom   equipment  and   facil- 

f.  The     Religion     Class     recitation 
periods. 

The  steps  involved. 

g.  The    Religion   Class   Reader   for 
1923-24. 

(1)  Adaptation  of  the  subject- 
matter  to  different  groups. 

(2)  How  to  get  the  Reader  in  the 
Lands  of  the  pupils  of  the 
third  to  the  eighth  grades, 
inclusive. 

(3)   Ninth    grade    students    and 
course  of  study, 
h.  Teacher    training. 

(1)  Its   present  organization. 

(2)  Its  value  to  Religion  Class 
teachers. 

Sunday,  2  p.  m.  General  Meeting  under 
the  Direction  of  the  Stake  Board  of 
Education  in  the  Interest  of  the  Religion 
Class   work. 

1.  What    the    Religion    Classes    Have 

Done  for  Me  (S  minutes) 

A  Pupil. 

2.  What  the  Religion  Classes  Have 
Done  for  My  Children  (10  minutes) 

A  Mother. 

3.  Preview  of  the  Year's  Work 

Stake  Superintendent. 

4.  Presentation  of  Religion  Class 
authorities,  General,  Stake  and 
Ward,  including  Instructors 
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Stake  President. 

5.     The  Need  and  Methods  of  Religious 

Education  Representative 

of  the  Church  Board  of  Education. 
Note:     The  musical  programs  for   these 
meetings  will  be  arranged   by  the   Stake 
Board  of  Education. 

Do   You   Have  Access  to   the  Juvenile? 

In  order  that  there  may  be  a  connect- 
ing link  between  the  General  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Religion  Class 
workers,  this  magazine  should  be  in  the 
home  of  every  worker.  _  From  time  to 
time,  suggestions  will  be  given  in  these 
pages  that  may  be  helpful  to  the  worker 
in  the  field.  At  any  rate,  a  determined 
effort  will  be  made  to  keep  the  workers 
informed  upon  matters  of  religious  in- 
terest. 

Teachers  and  supervisors  may  be  able 
to  assist  each  other  by  sending  in  sug- 
gestions and  material  that  may  be  helpful 
to  teachers  who  have  difficult  problems. 

Subscribe  for  the  "Juvenile  Instructor" 
today  and  keep  the  avenue  of  communi- 
cation open.  Supervisors  should  suggest 
the  "Juvenile"  to  their  teachers. 

The  Religion  Class  Reader  for  1923 

"A  Reader  for  Religion  Classes,  1923- 
24". will  be  off  the  press  within  one  week. 
Please  ascertain  at  once  the  number  of 
copies  vou  will  require  and  mail  your 
order  direct  to  the  Deseret  Book  Com- 
pany, Salt  Lake  City.  By  the  time  you 
are    able    to    do    this,    the   book   will   be 


ready  for  distribution,  and  your  order 
should  be  filled  within  a  few  days  there- 
after.    The  cost  will  be  25c  a  copy. 

This  reader  is  to  he  used  by  all  grades. 
It  is  written  in  story  form  and  will  be 
interesting  to  pupils  of  all  classes.  In  the 
first  three  grades  it  will  be  a  handbook 
for  the  teacher  who  must  adapt  the 
material  to  the  needs  of  his  pupils.  From 
the  fourth  to  the  eighth  grades  inclusive, 
however,  the  Reader  should  be  possessed 
by  the  students,  and  should  be  used, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher,  as  are 
the  readers  of  the  public  schools.  The 
Religion  Class  organization  hopes  soon 
to  secure  suitable  texts  for  each  grade 
of  the  work,  to  be  owned  and  used  by 
the  pupils  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
proved practices  of  the  public  schools. 
The  Reader  has  high  intrinsic  value  and 
will  be  an  acceptable  addition  to  the 
church  liteiature  of  the  home.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  every  endeavor  will  be  made 
to  place  this  reader  in  the  hands  of  all 
Religion  Class  pupils  above  the  third 
grade. 

The  "Introduction"  and  "Suggestions 
for  the  Year's  Work"  should  be  read 
carefully  by  all  teachers  so  that  the 
proper  procedure  may  be  followed 
throughout  the  year.  The  various  "steps" 
are  not  set  forth  in  each  lesson,  as  they 
were  last  year,  but  the  "Introduction" 
explains  the  procedure  in  detail:  this 
should  be  sufficient  guidance  for  the 
teacher. 

Outside  material  for  O  c  t  o  b  e  r. — See 
"Columbus"  in  this  issue. 


Pluck 

It's  easy  enough  to  begin  a  task. 
But  to  finish  it — that's  the  thing ; 

The  completed  work  holds  the  honey  sweet. 
While  the  undone  yields  a  sting. 


Oh,  the  feet  will  lag  and  the  heart  grow  faint 

Ofttimes  ere  the  stint  is  done ; 
But  what  joy  is  yours,  as  you  rest  at  last, 

With  the  hard-fought  battle  won! 

Then,  here's  to  the  lad  who  will  see  it  through, 

Whatever  the  task  may  be ; 
For  my  heart  goes  out  to  the  boy  of  pluck, 

But  no  half-done  boy  for  me.     — Anon, 


Little  Stories  of  Married  Life 


By  Elizabeth   Cannon  Porter 


MAUD  S    DECISION 

It  was  a  week  since  the  birth  of  her 
baby  and  Maud  had  not  heard  from 
her  husband.  Nor  had  he  been  up  to 
see  his  son  and  heir.  He  disapproved 
of  the  baby  and  he  showed  it  by  stay- 
ing away.  During  that  interminable 
week  of  pain  the  iron  had  entered  into 
the  young  mother's  soul.  Husbands 
ran  up  to  the  hospital  in  the  evening 
to  visit  their  wives.  Some  even  came 
up  at  noon.  Maud  noticed  that  usu- 
ally the  more  important  the  man  the 
more  devoted  he  was  to  his  family. 
Big  men  are  attentive  in  little  things. 
For  her  there  was  only  the  hospital 
routine.  She  had  been  too  ill  to  receive 
other  visitors  and  the  privileged  one, 
her  husband,  had  not  come.  How- 
ever the  maternity  floor  was  conse- 
crated to  life,  rather  than  death.  The 
nurses  loved  it  more  than  any  other 
part  of  the  hospital. 

Among  the  flowers  banked  on  the 
young  actress'  dresser  and  table 
there  was  not  a  blossom  from  her  hus- 
band. 

Now  he  had  broken  the  silence  of 
the  week  by  calling  her  on  the  tele- 
phone. In  spite  of  his  gross  neglect, 
the  sound  of  his  voice  sent  a  thrill 
through  her.  Love  is  not  founded  on 
reason.  He  had  even  deigned  to  ask 
after  the  baby.  The  Sorrels  were  to 
come- to  adopt  the  infant  today.  She 
wondered  if  his  sudden  affability  were 
due  to  that. 

However  it  should  not  shake  the 
resolve  that  she  had  arrived  at  in  the 
watches  of  the  night.  The  imminence 
of  the  Sorrels  had  brought  her  face 
to  face  with  the  issue. 

"We  cant  have  any  half  way  meas- 
ures," stated  Mr.  Sorrel.  He  was  a 
practical  man. 

"I  can't  have  my  wife  get  attached 
to  the  child  and  then  have  him  taken 


away.  Of  course,  Mrs.  Renaud,  you 
understand  that  he  will  have  every  care 
and  we  would  [he  coughed]  expect 
to  make  him  our  heir."  Theirs  was 
one  of  those  childless  marriages  where 
offspring  is  passionately  desired. 

So  Maud  knew  that  the  papers 
were  made  out  only  waiting  to  be 
signed.  That  was  what  Francis  wanted 
her  to  do — get  rid  of  the  child. 

The  day  before  the  old  scrubwoman, 
who  had  heard  the  rumor,  had  said : 

"Don't  you  give  your  baby  away, 
dearie.  I  did  that  with  mine.  If  I 
had  kept  him  I  might  have  had  a  son 
to  look  after  me,  instead  of  slopping 
around  in  water  with  my  rheumatism. 

Maud  took  a  nervous  chill.  To- 
wards morning  the  nurse,  in  sheer 
pity,  brought  her  a  glass  of  milk  and 
an  aspirin  tablet.  She  dozed  off  fit- 
fully to  waken  to  the  clatter  of  the 
breakfast  trays. 

During  the  vigil  of  the  night  she 
had  arrived  at  her  conclusion.  She 
would  keep  her  baby.  The  stock  com- 
pany was  preparing  for  its  fall  open- 
ing. She  felt  strangely  out  of  it.  If 
she  gave  the  little  one  away  she  would 
soon  be  back  in  the  glare  of  the  foot- 
lights. She  would  even  be  restored 
to  favor  with  the  frivolous  Francis 
Renaud  who  might  forgive  her  for 
bearing  him  a  child.  Charming,  ver- 
satile, popular,  he  had  been  raised 
with  false  standards  that  had  been 
fostered  with  the  unwholesome  atmos- 
phere of  the  theater.  His  rabbit  brain 
could  not  grasp  the  fact  that  children 
are  the  most  important  thing  in  the 
world. 

Womanlike,  she  still  cared  for  him  in 
spite  of  riis  lack  of  manhood.  Even 
with  her  woman's  softness,  her  quiver- 
ing sense  of  hurt,  Maud  had  a  keen 
sense  of  the  values  of  life.  A  grim 
strain  from  her  western  pioneer  ances- 
try bade  her  rise  up  and  oppose  him, 
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Francis  did  not  want  children.  He 
considered  them  an  encumbrance.  He 
gave  Maud  distinctly  to  understand 
his  views  on  the  subject  after  they 
were  married.  That  the  infant  had 
come  he  took  as  a  personal  grievance. 
He  would  probably  abandon  her  if 
she  kept  the  baby.  Francis  loved  gaety 
as  the  moth  the  candle.  Yet  if  he 
deserted  her  for  this  he  would  do  it 
again  for  other  things. 

There  was  no  integrity  in  the  man 
to  tie  to.  If  she  had  to  choose  be- 
tween her  son  and  her  husband,  she 
would  choose  the  former.  He  might 
make  a  better  man  than  his  father. 
If  Francis  did  not  provide  for  the 
baby  she  would  see  what  the  law 
could  do.  She  smiled  at  that.  It 
would  be  the  weakling's  revenge 
against  his  unnatural  father.  Wearily 
she  appraised  her  resources.  She 
could  sell  her  jewelry  and  perhaps 
some  of  her  clothes.  She  could  go 
to  a  quiet  place  at  the  seashore,  take 


care  of  her  baby  for  a  year,  possibly 
study  some  new  parts.  After  that 
she  would  be  able  to  work  again,  and 
hire  the  little  boy  taken  care  of. 

The  nurse  brought  him  in  freshly 
dressed.  "A  pretty  baby"  they  called 
him  in  spite  of  the  little  wrinkled  face. 
She  cuddled  him  in  her  arms. 

"You  will  have  to  comfort  me  if 
your  daddy  throws  me  down."  She 
kissed  the  tiny  pink  fingers.  A  great 
exultation  swept  over  her.  He  was 
all  hers. 

The  Doctor  paying  his  visit  was 
astonished  at  the  improvement  in  his 
patient.  A  long  white  box  was  brought 
in.  In  it  were  dewy  crimson  Jaque- 
mot  roses  and  a  white  card  that  bore 
the  legend  "Francis." 

"The  people  have  come  to  get  the 
baby,  Mrs.  Renaud,"  announced  the 
head  nurse. 

"Tell  them  that  they  cannot  have 
him.  I  have  decided  to  keep  him  my- 
self," said  Maud. 


Promise  Yourself 


To  be  strong  that  nothing  can  dis- 
turb your  peace  of  mind. 

To  talk  health,  happiness  and  pros- 
perity to  every  person  you  meet. 
To  make  all  your  friends  feel  that 
they  have  great  responsibilities. 

To  look  on  the  sunny  side  of  every- 
thing, and  make  your  optimism  come 
true. 

To  think  only  of  the  best,  to  work 
only  for  the  best,  and  to  expect  only 
the  best. 

To  be  just  as  enthusiastic  about  the 
success  of  others  as  you  are  about 
your  own  .success. 

To  forget  the  mistakes  of  the  past, 
and  to  press  on  to  the  greater  achieve- 
ments of  the  future. 


To  wear  a  cheerful  countenance  at 
all  times,  and  to  have  a  smile  ready  for 
every  living  creature  you  meet. 

To  give  so  much  time  to  the  im- 
provement of  yourself  that  you  will 
have  no  time  to  criticize  others. 

To  be  too  large  for  wony,  too  noble 
for  anger,  too  strong  for  fear,  and  too 
happy  to  permit  the  presence  of  trou- 
ble. 

To  think  well  of  yourself,  and  to 
proclaim  this  fact  to  the  world — not 
in  loud  words,  but  in  good  deeds. 

To  live  in  the  faith  that  heaven  is  on 
your  side  as  long  as  you  are  true  to 
the  best  that  is  in  you. — Welfare  Jour- 
nal. 


TIMPANOGOS,    FROM    UTAH    LAKE 


Timpanogos 


Many  years  ago,  a  little  band  of 
Indians  were  driven  from  their  tribe 
because  of  befriending  some  whites. 
After  many  months  of  wandering 
along  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they 
came  to  a  small  lake  and  decided  to 
remain.  Game  was  plentiful  so  there 
they  lived  in  peace  and  plenty  for 
some  time. 

But  this  good  luck  had  not  come  to 
stay.  With  the  coming  of  the  white 
men,  the  herds  of  buffalo  and  deer 
gradually  disappeared  until  the  little 
band  of  Indians  were  on  the  eve  of 
a   famine. 

The  constant  companion  of  famine 
"fever"  was  ready  and  so  rapidly  did 
it  spread  until  Emerald,  a  young  half- 
bred  Indian  maiden  was  the  only  one 
who  was  passed  by.  Emerald  was 
loved  by  all  and  because  of  her  loyalty, 
kindness,  and  courage,  the  little  lake 
was  named  in  her  honor. 

Among  those  who  were  starving  was 
a  tall  stalwart  young  Indian  who  was 
Emerald's  sweetheart.  Emerald  knew 
it  was  up  to  her  to  save  her  lover's 
life  and  those  of  her  beloved  and 
stricken  people. 

Before  day-break  the.  next  morning 


she  started  on  foot  toward  the  valley 
on  the  western  side  of  the  mountain, 
to  see  if  she  could  find  something  to 
take  back  to  the  starving  people. 

After  four  days  of  hard  tramping 
Emerald  returned  bringing  fish,  which 
she  had  caught  from  a  fresh-water 
lake,  which  covered  half  of  the  beauti- 
ful little  valley.  She  was  tired  and 
worn,  her  moccasins  were  no  longer 
on  her  bleeding  feet.  One  could  not 
describe  the  sufferings  she  had  en- 
dured. 

My,  but  what  rejoicing  there  was 
in  that  little  band  when  she  returned. 

After  that  those  Indians,  have  been 
called  Timpanogos  Indians;  or  fish- 
eaters  ;  as  from  that  time  on  they 
made  fish  their  main  food. 

Emerald  was  never  forgotten  'by 
her  people  and  at  night  when  the 
Indian  boys  and  girls  would  sit  out- 
side their  wigwams  beside  the  camp 
fire,  their  parents  would  tell  this  story, 
and  pointing  to  the  towering  peaks 
above  them  would  say,  There  stands 
a  monument  to  those  fish-eating 
Indians ;  our  forefathers,  "Mt.  Tim- 
panogos," which  will  forever  stand. 

R.  W. 
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A  Dog's  Life 

By  Lenna  Thurber 

"It's  a  dog's  life  I'm  living,"  groaned 
big  Brownie  as  he  stretched  himself 
wearily  upon  the  cool  green  grass 
under  a  huge  tree  in  the  pasture.  "It's 
a  dog's  life."  Brownie  was  a  large 
dog  with  a  masterly  and  powerful  ap- 
pearance. He  had  a  coat  of  shining 
dark  brown  fur  from  which  coat  he 
derived  his  name.  His  brown  eyes 
were  alert  and  sparkling,  but  at  will 
they  could  hold  the  most  tender, 
loving,  or  sympathetic  expression.  His 
bark,  loud  and  coarse,  was  the  only 
thing  that  ever  brought  reproach  upon 
him.  Yet  it  was  a  cheerful  bark  and 
when  not  overly  exercised  was  not 
unpleasant  to  the  ear.  One  excep- 
tional trait  in  which  Brownie  excelled 
his  fellows  was  his  straightforward- 
ness. He  never  kept  his  feelings  back 
in  a  growl  but  when  displeased  or 
irritated  he  barked  aloud  in  his  shrill- 
est tones.  His  fits  of  anger  were  few 
indeed  and  like  all  cheerful  characters, 
he  soon  recovered  from  them. 

It  was  unusual  for  Brown;e  to  be 
in  such  a  mood  as  he  was  this  day 
and  those  who  knew  him  noticed  his 
sudden  change  and  wondered  what 
had  caused  it. 

As  Brownie  lay  there  in  the  shade 
watching  the  cows,  so  that  they  would 
not  go  astray,  he  pondered  over  his 
past  life.  It  had  been  a  dull  existence 
he  thought.  He  wondered  how  he  had 
borne  it  so  long  without  complaining 
and  why  he  had  not  grown  weary  of 
it  before.  He  thought  of  the  many 
hot  and  dreary  days  when  he  had 
herded  these  same  cows  in  the  same 
field.  Then  his  other  duties  about 
ihe  house  had  been  very  similar  from 


day  to  day.  Even  his  accustomed 
evening  romp  with  the  children  had 
grown  monotonous  to  him.  He  thought 
of  his  food.  It  had  been  good  of  course 
and  was  always  served  to  him  at  the 
proper  time.  He  never  had  cause  to 
become  angry  as  many  people  do, when 
their  meals  are  late.  But  there  was 
something  wrong  with  it  now.  He 
could  not  enjoy  it  as  he  used  to.  He 
often  wished  that  his  mistress  would 
serve  his  milk  in  a  different  dish,  for 
he  had  had  the  same  one  ever  since 
the  first  day  he  made  his  home  with 
them.  He  had  often  heard  his  mistress 
say  that  she  wshed  she  had  some  dif- 
ferent china-ware,  as  she  was  so  tired 
of  washing  the  same  pieces  every  day. 

"Probably  this  is  the  trouble  with 
me,"  sighed  Brownie.  "I'm  tired  of 
it  all.  The  same  monotonous  strain 
has  wearied  me;  I  really  need  a 
change.  A  few  weeks  vacation  could 
make  a  new  dog  of  me  and  I  would 
then  enjoy  life  more  and  would  be 
able  to  serve  my  master  better." 

He  lay  meditating  in  silence  for  a 
long  while. 

"If  only  my  master  could  under- 
stand,'' he  sighed ;  "but  he  won't.  I 
will  just  have  to  go  and  come  back 
when  I  get  rested." 

He  lay  for  many  moments  musing 
with  his  eyes  closed.  Then  he  raised 
himself  up  and  with  a  determined  look 
in  his  eyes  he  announced,  by  a  few 
low  barks  to  himself : 

"Yes,  I  have  decided  to  go.  Where, 
I  do  not  know,  but  that  does  not 
matter  now.  I  shall  start  immediately." 
Then  on  second  thonght.  "Why  of 
course  they  will  miss  me  and  will 
probably  worry  about  me,  but  I  will 
not  be  gone  long  and  I  think  the  worry 
will  do  them  good.     They  will  learn 
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to  appreciate  my  worth  and  the  work 
1  do  by  the  time  I  get  back  home." 

Brownie  had  pondered  over  these 
melancholy  thoughts  so  long  that  they 
now  seemed  real  to  him.  He  believed 
himself  to  be  the  most  abused  dog  in 
the  neighborhood.  He  knew  that  he 
worked  harder  than  his  companions 
and  that  his  reward  was  comparatively 
small.  At  times  his  better  nature 
seemed  to  protest  these  evil  forbod- 
ings  but  he  always  suppressed  them  by 
further  sympathy  with  himself.  He 
was  young  yet  and  wanted  more  excite- 
ment than  this  farm  life  afforded.  He 
longed  to  be  free  and  to  be  his  own 
master.  His  eight  years  of  successful 
guardianship  over  the  farm  had  given 
him  an  air  of  independence. 

With  a  few  low  barks  of  adieu  to 
the  farm,  he  started  on  a  slow  trot 
down  the  road  that  led  to  the  nearby 
mountains.  As  he  jogged  along  his 
heart  became  lighter  and  his  burden 
cf  care  seemed  less  depressing. 

It  was  late  afternoon  when  he 
reached  the  mountain.  He  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  he  was  not  tired 
after  his  long  jaunt;  in  fact  he  felt 
better  than  he  had  for  some  time. 
He  seemed  younger  and  happier.  His 
weariness  had  completely  left  him. 
Brownie  was  as  happy  as  a  dog  of  his 
age  could  possibly  be.  He  raced  wildly 
over  the  hills,  chasing  the  butterflies 
and  squirrels  and  the  while  his  bark 
rang  out  loud  and  clear.  His  bark 
now  lacked  some  of  its  usual  coarse- 
ness. At  least  Brownie  noticed  a 
marked  change  in  it. 

"If  my  good  friends  could  hear  my 
voice  now,"  barked  Brownie,  "They 
would  have  no  cause  to  make  haughty 
remarks  about  its  quality." 

It  was  long  past  Brownie's  dinner 
time  before  he  felt  the  need  for  food. 
He  was  conscious  now  of  a  real  feeling 
of  hunger,  the  first  he  had  experienced 
in  years.  Even  this  seemed  pleasant 
to  this  heretofore  well  cared  for  dog. 
He  set  out  in  search  for  food  and  as 
he  was  a  skilful  hunter  it  did  not  take 


him  long  to  capture  some  wild  game. 
He  ate  ravishingly  of  his  prey  and 
enjoyed  it  thoroughly.  He  was  aston- 
ished at  the  amount  he  consumed,  but 
he  remembered  of  hearing  his  master 
say  that  mountain  air  will  give  one 
an  extraordinary  appetite,  so  quite 
naturally  he  blamed  the  air  for  it. 
He  sensed  a  great  satisfaction  at  the 
thought  that  he  did  not  have  to  eat 
his  food  properly  now.  He  could  dis- 
obey all  the  rules  of  etiquette  and  have 
no  one  correct  or  reprove  him. 

"What  a  barbarian  I  am,"  chuckled 
Brownie. 

Thoroughly  contented  he  lay  down 
on  the  soft  grass  on  the  bank  of  a 
small  mountain  stream  and  soon  fell 
fast  asleep. 

He  had  not  been  asleep  long  before 
he  was  roughly  awakened  by  a  loud, 
hoarse  sound.  He  jumped  up  and  was 
confronted  by  two  huge  animals.  What 
they  were  he  did  not  know,  but  they 
were  indeed  fierce  to  look  upon.  They 
were  the  largest  creatures  he  had  ever 
seen.  They  had  huge  heads  and  large 
shining  eyes.  Brownie  was  frightened. 
He  tried  several  times  to  get  away  but 
it  was  in  vain.  His  feeling  of  freedom 
had  left  him.  How  he  wished  that  he 
had  stayed  home  where  he  would  have 
been  safe  from  such  dangers.  He 
noticed  his  terrible  companions  making 
signs  to  each  other  as  they  spoke  in 
deep,  guttural  tones.  He  could  not 
understand  them  as  their  language  was 
peculiar  to  him.  At  last  one  of  the 
animals  beckoned  him  to  follow  and 
they  trudged  slowly  down  the  road. 
The  second  beast  walked  immediately 
behind  Brownie  thus  barring  any 
means  of  escape.  He  was  bewildered 
and  wondered  what  his  sad  fate  would 
be. 

After  many  miles  of  weary  walking 
they  came  to  a  large  cave  which  they 
bade  him  enter.  He  did  ,so  but  his 
heart  sank  within  him  for  in  the  center 
of  the  cave  a  large  fire  was  blazing 
and  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  was 
steaming  on  the  fire.  Four  other  beasts 
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of  the  same  description  were  lying 
around  the  blaze.  When  he  entered 
they  jumped  up  and  began  to  dance 
wildly  around  the  cave,  uttering  fierce 
cries  of  joy,  but  to  him  these  cries 
were  death  knells.  He  was  filled  with 
despair.  He  now  grasped  the  full 
significance  of  the  situation.  These 
horrible  creatures  were  the  hobgoblins 
which  the  children  had  read  about  at 
home.  They  captured  animals  and 
men  and  cruelly  devoured  them  at 
their  feasts.  His  was  a  sorry  plight. 
He  sank  down  on  the  rough  floor  of 
the  cave  in  utter  desperation. 

There  was  only  one  hope  left  for 
him.  If  he  could  make  his  getaway 
while  the  goblins  were  interested  in 
their  dance  he  could  probably  save 
himself.  He  made  one  desperate  leap 
and  bounded  to  the  cave  entrance, 
but  he  was  too  late  for  the  goblins 
had  seen  him  and  were  close  upon  his 
heels.  Brownie  strained  every  muscle 
to  beat  his  pursuers  but  all  the  time  he 
could  hear  their  fast,  heavy  breathing. 
On  and  on  they  ran.  It  seemed  to 
Brownie  that  the  goblins  would  never 
get  tired.  He  looked  back.  They 
were  gaining  on  him.  He  was  lost 
he  knew,  for  his  legs  refused  to  go 
faster.  At  that  moment  the  largest 
goblin  made  a  tremendous  lunge  for- 
ward and  caught  Brownie  by  the  neck, 
at  the  same  time  emitting  a  most  hor- 
rible bellowing  sound. 

Brownie  hit  the  ground  with  a  ter- 
rible thud  and  jumped  to  his  feet.  He 
stood  facing  the  terrible  animal,  but 
it  was  not  as  large  as  it  had  been  be- 
fore. He  wondered  what  had  happen- 
ed. When  his  vision  became  more  clear 
he  found  himself  facing  one  of  his 
own  trusty  cows  who  had  come  to 
awaken  him,  as  it  was  time  for  them 
to  go  home.  How  relieved  Brownie 
was  to  find  that  it  had  all  been  just  a 
nightmare  but  he  could  not  quite  for- 
give the  cow  for  frightening  him  so 
with  her  terrible  bellow. 

Brownie  was  glad  he  was  safe  at 
heme  and  his  longing  for  freedom 
and  excitement  was  satisfied. 


"I  may  be  leading  a  dog's  life," 
cheerfully  barked  Brownie,  "but  I 
suppose  that  is  the  proper  life  for  a 
dog  to  live.  I  hope  my  mistress  has 
my  dinner  ready  and  moreover  I'd  like 
it  served  in  my  own  dish." 


How  Faith  Cured  a  Rattlesnake 
Bite 

By  Rmnona  Wilcox  Cannon 

Can  you  imagine  being  almost  eighty- 
four  years  old,  and  able  to  remember 
things  that  happened  in  the  far,  far- 
away years  of  childhood  ?  That  is  what 
"Aunt  Janey"  can  do.  "Aunt  Janey 
is  Sister  Jane  Jenne  Cannon,  the 
widow  of  President  George  Q.  Cannon. 
She  is  a  beautiful  lady,  with  silvered 
hair,  hands  that  are  ever  busy  at 
some  useful  task,  a  quick  mind  that 
sees  all  the  fun  in  life,  and  an 
extraordinary  memory.  She  crossed 
the  plains  when  she  was  eight  years 
old,  and  she  remembers  living  with 
the  Saints  in  Winter  Quarters,  and 
still  earlier  than  that,  in  Nauvoo.  Her 
memory  even  goes  back  more  than 
eighty  years,  when  she  lived  with 
her  grandparents  before  her  family 
gathered  at  Nauvoo. 

Before  Janey  was  two  years  old,  a 
new  little  sister  came  to  her  home, 
and  grandmother  came  and  lived  with 
them  for  a  time.  When  she  returned 
home,  she  took  little  Janey  with  her. 
Grandmother  was  the  sister  of  Peter 
Comstock,  one  of  the  very  wealthy 
men  of  New  York.  He  had  a  mansion 
and  servants  in  livery,  and  everything 
he  wished  for  that  money  could  buy. 
But  after  all,  he  was  not  nearly  so 
rich  as  his  poor  sister,  for  she  possessed 
the  gem  that  is  beyond  price,  the 
Gospel,  and  he  did  not.  Also  she  was 
the  blessed  mother  of  two  fine  daugh- 
ters and  nine  splendid  sons.  Several  of 
them  were  still  at  home  when  Janey 
came  to  live  with  them. 

One  of  the  boys,  Robert,  was  a 
young  man  of  unusual  faith.     When 
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he  first  heard  about  the  Gospel,  he 
knew  that  it  was  true.  But  he  lived 
a  long  way  from  the  Saints,_and  there 
was  no  elder  near,  to  baptize  him.  He 
fasted  and  prayed  to  the  Lord,  and 
the  name,  James  E.  Page,  came  into 
his  mind,  as  though  it  had  been  spoken. 
He  had  never  heard  that  name  before, 
but  he  knew  that  a  man  named  James 
E.  Page,  would  come  and  baptize 
him.  And  that  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened within  a  short  time. 

Robert  read  and  studied  and  though*- 
a  great  deal  about  the  Gospel,  and 
whenever  there  were  things  he  could 
not  understand,  he  did  as  the  Bible 
tells  us  to  do,  and  as  Joseph  Smith 
had  done — he  asked  of  God.  He  would 
fast,  sometimes  for  days,  together,  and 
would  pray  his  heavenly  Father  to 
send  his  mind  Divine  light,  that  he 
might  know  what  he  wished  to  know. 
Sometimes  his  mother  worried  greatly 
for  fear  he  would  injure  himself  by 
these  long  fasts,  but  that  thought 
never  troubled  him,  and  he  always 
received  an  answer  perhaps  in  a 
dream,  perhaps  by  a  visit  from  a 
travelling  elder,  or  possibly  in  some 
entirely  new  way.  But  he  never  felt 
disappointed.  Uncle  Robert  was  natu- 
rally a  great  friend  and  an  inspiration 
to  Janey. 

The  family  did  not  live  in  the  city, 
nor  even  in  a  small  town.  Grandfather 
had  taken  up  land  on  the  edge  of  the 
woods.  There  they  had  built  them- 
selves a  home  and  were  living  happily. 
But  there  was  one  bad  feature  about 
this  comfortable  homestead,  and  that 
was — rattlesnakes.  "Aunt  Janey"  still 
remembers  when  her  grandfather 
showed  her  a  rattler  he  had  killed.  He 
tried  to  make  her  understand  that 
snakes  were  dangerous  and  that  she 
must  run  away  from  them. 

But  even  so,  it  happened  one  day 
when  she  had  been  playing  alone  out- 
side, that  she  suddenly  ran  into  the 
house,  screaming  with  pain.  "Muzzer ! 


muzzer!"  she  cried  (for  that  is  what 
she  called  he  grandmother)  "rattle- 
snake bite  Janey !"  and  sure  enough 
her  little  thumb  was  rapidly  swelling 
and  turning  dark. 

There  were  no  doctors  near,  and 
this  was  long  before  the  days  of  tele- 
phones or  automobiles.  But  uncle 
Robert  was  there.  He  took  the  child 
in  his  arms  and  quieted  her.  Then 
he  poured  oil  over  her  thumb,  and 
prayed.  And  the  thumb  stopped  swell- 
ing; the  poison  ceased  going  into  her 
system,  and  little  Janey  was  soon 
entirely  healed.  In  this  way  her  life 
was  spared,  through  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord  and  because  of  the  faith  of  a 
good  man. 

Janey  continued  to  live  for  some 
time  with  her  grandparents,  even  after 
they  moved  to  Nauvoo.  There  she 
used  to  watch  her  grandfather  work  on 
the  beautiful  Nauvoo  Temple,  which 
was  torn  down  after  mobs  had  driven 
the  Saints  from  that  city  which  they 
were  making  so  lovely  to  live  in. 

While  yet  in  Nauvoo,  Janey's  grand- 
father died.  She  remem,bers  being 
lifted  up  by  an  older  child  than  she, 
to  see  him,  as  he  lay  at  peace  in  his 
coffin. 

Some  years  ago,  "Aunt  Janey"  paid 
Nauvoo  a  visit.  The  man  who  lives 
on  the  old  Temple  grounds,  told  her 
that  his  cottage  was  built  from  the 
stones  which  had  once  been  a  part  of 
the  Temple.  And  so  she  saw  again  the 
very  materials  that  she  had  watched 
her  grandfather  handle  so  many  years 
ago. 

This  man  also  told  her  that  when  the 
terrible  dry  spell  came,  that  was  so 
bad,  people  had  to  go  all  the  way  to 
the  Mississippi  River  for  water  for 
their  horses  and  cattle,  but  the  well  that 
had  been  inside  the  Temple  in  those 
early  days,  did  not  dry  up.  It  was  the 
only  well  in  that  part  of  the  country 
that  could  be  used. 
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Juvenile  Doll  Cut-Outs 

Paint  girls  hair  very  dark;  ribbo:i,  red;  face,  olive  with  touch  of  pink 
in  cheeks ;  girl's  coat,  green  with  yellow  border  and  yellow  flowers ;  beads, 
old  rose;  trousers,  old  rose  with  flowers  darker  shade;  slippers,  pink  with 
old  rose  trimming ;  vase,  old  rose;  stand,  olive  green  with  ornament  darker 
shade;  rug,  blue  with  design  a  darker  shade. 


October 

Something  to  Color 

By  J.  A.  Bywater 

Sky,  light  blue ;  top  part  of  smoke,  white ;  flames  at  bottom  part  of 
fire,  dark  red;  let  the  red  gradually  fade  out  at  the  point  above  girl's  head. 
Girl's  hair,  yellow;  hat,  brown;  dress,  yellow;  shoes,  brown.  Boy's  hat, 
white  with  yellow  band;  suit,  yellow;  shoes,  brown;  leaves,  yellow;  rakes, 
yellow ;  foreground,  yellowish-green. 


The 

OflLDRpte 

Budget  gox 


The  Budget  Box  is  written  entirely  by  children  under  seventeen  years  of  age. 
To  encourage  them,  the  "Juvenile  Instructor"  offers  book  prizes  for  the  following: 

Best  original  verses  of  not  to  exceed  twenty  lines. 

Best  original  stories  of  not  to  exceed  three   hundred  words. 

Best  amateur  photographs,  any  size. 

Best   original   drawings,   black  and   white. 

Every  contribution  must  bear  the  name,  age  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
must  be  endorsed  by  teacher,  parent  or  guardian  as  original. 

Verses  or  stories  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Drawings 
must  be  black  and   white   on   plain  white   paper,   and  must  not   be   folded. 

Address:  The  Children's  Budget  Box,  "Juvenile  Instructor,"  47  East  South 
Temple  Street.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


A  True   Story 

One  morning  as  I  left  home  for 
school,  I  was  not  feeling  well.  Mama 
told  me  that  I  should  stay  home,  but 
I  felt  as  if  it  was  impossible  to  be 
absent  from  school.  I  could  not  do 
any  lessons  that  day  and  so  the  teacher 
called  me  into  the  office.  She  ex- 
amined me  and  told  me  that  I  had 
the  mumps.     Then  she  sent  me  home. 

As  soon  as  I  got  home  I  was  put 
to  bed.  The  doctor  was  called  a 
clay  afterwards  and  said  that  I  had 
pneumonia.  Of  course  this  frightened 
all  of  us  very  much. 

As  I  was  in  the  worst  state,  the 
doctors  began  to  lose  hope,  saying  they 
could  do  no  more  for  me.  This  was 
worse  than  ever,  I  could  see  they  were 
all  losing  faith  but  papa  and  mama. 
They  said,  "If  you  would  have  faith 
yourself,  you  would  get  well."  That 
set  me  to  thinking.  It  did  me  no  good 
to  be  administered  to,  if  I  didn't  have 
faith.     That  was  what  I  believed. 

I  had  not  yet  been  administered  to, 
that  day.  As  soon  as  I  thought  of  it 
I  called  mama  and  asked  her  if  I 
couldn't  be  before  night.    That  pleased 


her  very  much  for  she  knew  then  that 
1  had  faith.  She  answered  "Yes" 
immediately. 

While  I  was  being  administered  to  I 
thought  of  the  prayer  they  were  saying 
and  what  it  meant  to  me  if  I  got  well. 
I   fell  asleep  soon  afterwards. 

After  that  I  slowly  got  better.  The 
doctors  were  very  much  surprised  to 
find  out  that  I  was  well  again.  Faith 
was  the  only  thing  that  saved  me,  with 
works. 

Irene  Davis, 
Age  12.  Phoenix,  Arizona. 


DRAWS    BY   ELAINE    NEVILLE 
Age  14  Byron,  Wyo. 
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Bettie's  Wish 

Bettie  was  a  very  rich  girl  because 
her  father  was  a  king.  But  Bettie 
was  not  happy.  Her  mother  had  died 
when  she  was  a  baby  so  the  king  got 
a  very  good  nurse  for  her.  Bettie  had 
plenty  of  toys  but  she  wanted  a  real 
brother  or  sister. 

There  was  a  girl  about  the  same  age 
as  Bettie  who  had  asked  for  work  at 
the  king's  palace.  This  girl's  name 
was  Susan  Ann.  She  was  ragged  and 
dirty  and  had  no  parents  or  relatives, 
but  the  king  had  a  good  kind  heart 
and  so  let  her  do  odd  jobs.  Now  it 
was  considered  a  very  rude  thing  for 
a  girl  to  go  around  begging  for  work 
but  she  had  to  do  it. 

Bettie  did  not  like  silting  around 
but  she  wanted  someone  to  play  with. 
Her  father  would  not  let  her  play  with 
Susan  Ann  because  he  said  it  would 
look  very  bad  for  the  king's  daughter 
to  be  playing  with  a  servant. 

One  morning  Bettie's  maid  left  the 
room  much  earlier  than  Bettie.  The 
king  waited  for  his  daughter  to  come 
and  see  him  but  she  did  not  come,  so 
he  asked  the  maid  where  she  was.  She 
said  she  thought  she  was  still  asleep 
but  that  she  would  go  and  see.  On 
entering  the  room  she  was  surprised  to 
find  Bettie  very  ill  and  she  hastened 
to  tell  the  king.  The  king  immediately 
sent  for  the  best  doctors  in  all  the  land. 

When  the  doctor  looked  at  Bettie 
he  said  there  was  very  little  hopes 
of  her  living.  He  did  not  know  exactly 
what  was  the  matter  with  her. 

Bettie  would  eat  nothing  that  the 
servants  brought  her.  But  when  the 
king  asked  her  what  she  wanted  she 
said  she  wanted  Susan  Ann.  So  he 
finally  consented  to  let  her  play  with 
Bettie.  Susan  cooked  things  for  Bettie 
and  she  got  better.  The  only  thing 
that  was  wrong  with  Bettie  was  the 
wish  that  she  had  wished  over  and 
over  again  for  a  real  brother  or  sister. 

After  Bettie  was  well  and  strong 
Susan  Ann  was  no  longer  a  servant 


but  a  twin  sister  to  Bettie  and  they 
had  a  room  all  to  themselves. 

Bettie  did  not  have  such  rich  clothes 
as  before  but  for  every  day  she  wore 
just  a  gingham  apron  and  she  looked 
sweeter  and  was  liked  more  by  every 
one. 

Rinda  Bentley, 
Age  13.  Colonia  Juarez,  Chih.  Mexico. 


Age  13 


COPY   BY   ALICE!    ISOM 

Hurricane,  Utah 


Spring 

Pretty   pussy-willow, 

Comes  with  Lady  Spring, 

Dressed  in  her  soft  gray  velvet 
Good  cheer  does  she  bring. 

Little  modest  violet 

Dressed  in  purple  gay, 
Hid  among  the  stones  and  leaves 

All  along  the  way. 

Pretty  red   rosebud, 

See  how  she  is  dressed, 
Growing  in  the  garden 

Among  the  mossy  crest. 

Gladys  Bailey, 
Age  10.  244  So.  3rd.  E.,  Logan,  Utah. 
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BY  ETHEL  WONRACK 

R.    P.    D.   No.   1,   Box   134, 
Ase   14.  Logan,  Utah 

How  Wisla  Saved  Her  People 

Wisla  was  twelve  years  old,  the 
daughter  of  the   Hopi   Indian   Chief. 

One  night  it  was  dark  and  sultry, 
Wisla  couldn't  go  to  sleep.  fS'ne  lav 
in  bed  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
She  had  an  awful  headache,  and  got 
up  and  went  to  the  spring  to  bathe 
her  forehead. 

East  of  the  camp  was  a  wide  canyon. 
Wisla  walked  over  and  looked  down. 
A  surprising  sight  met  her  eyes.  A 
band  of  Ute  Indians  painted  for  war 
were  climbing  slowly  up  the  perpen- 
dicular wall  of  the  canyon.  She 
forgot  her  headache  and  ran  towards 
camp  crying:  "The  Utes  are  coming! 
the  Utes  are  coming!" 


The  warriors  tested  their  bows  and 
,got  all  their  arrows  ready.  They 
gathered  their  clubs,  tomahawks  and 
other  things  that  would  do  as  weapons. 
A  terrible  battle  followed.  But  at 
last  the  Hopi  Indians  drove  the  Utes 
back.  Although  the  warriors  had 
fought  bravely,  Wisla  was  the  heroine. 

Catherine  Gibson, 
Age  12.  St.  Thomas,  Nevada. 


The  Seasons 

Each    of   the    seasons   has   something 

to  give 
To  each  little  child  that  does  happily 

live. 
First  comes  the  Spring  with  her  birds 

that  sing, 
Then  comes  the  Summer.     What  does 

she  bring? 

Now  I  will  tell  you  what  dear  summer 

brings : 
Berries  and  vegetables  and  many  good 

things. 
Then  comes  the  Autumn  with  golden 

leaves, 
A.11  kinds  of  fruit,  besides  the  wheat 

sheaves. 

The  wind  shakes  the  branches,  leaves 

fall  to  the  ground 
And    wait    for    snow    blankets    that 

Winter   spreads   round. 
The    winter    brings   pleasures    for    us 

every   day, 
Coasting  and  skating  make  us  merry 

and  gay. 

Christmas    is    coming    with    ice    and 

snow, 
And  Santa  Claus,  too,  we  very  well 

know. 
And  now,   dear   children,   I   hope   we 

will  try 
To  enjoy  each  season's  fun.     I'll  now 

say    "goodbye." 

Helen  Chandler, 
Age   12.  Moscow,   Idaho. 
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Some  Excitement 

I  was  lying  in  bed  trying  to  sleep 
when  I  heard  Mary  calling.  I  jumped 
up  at  once  for  when  Mary  called  it 
always  meant  something  exciting.  We 
went  to  the  wood  pile  by  the  side  of 
the  barn  to  play. 

."Oh,  Mary,"  I  cried,  "Look  at  that 
sawhorse  and  that  long  board!" 

Mary  knew  what  I  meant  and  it 
wasn't  long  before  the  board  was  on 
the  sawhorse  making  a  big  teeter.  My 
end  of  the  teeter  was  very  near  the 
barn,  in  fact  the  jerk  would  send  me 
on  the  barn  if  I  was  up  in  the  air. 

We  were  having  a  fine  time  until 
suddenly  Mary  screamed,  "There's 
a  wolf!"  She  jumped  off  so  quickly 
that  I  landed  on  top  of  the  barn.  Not 
being  hurt,  I  jumped  up  to  see  the 
wolf.  There  was  Mary  running  down 
the  road  so  fast  that  you  could  see 
nothing  but  dust,  and  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  apparently  aston- 
ished, was  a  huge  dog.  It  wasn't 
a  wolf  but  did  look  so  fierce 
that  I  backed  up  without  looking 
behind.  I  fell  down  a  hole  in  the  roof 
and  landed  on  the  hay  much  surprised 
but  not  hurt.  When  I  looked  around 
I  found  myself  in  the  mules'  quarters. 
The  mules  were  quite  as  surprised  as 
I  was  and  when  I  attempted  to  get 
down  one  of  them  kicked  me.  It  seemed 
as  though  it  just  touched  me  but  any- 
way I  sailed  through  the  open  door 
and  landed  in  the  well. 

That  was  a  very  uncomfortable 
feeling. 

Just  then  a  girl  came  for  some 
water.  She  let  down  the  bucket  and 
I  caught  hold.  But  when  she  at  last 
pulled  me  up  (for  I  was  very  heavy) 
I  scared  her  so  much  that  she  let  me 
fall  again. 

I  gave  myself  up  for  lost  and  I 
was  losing  my  hold  when  a  hand 
caught  me,  pulled  me  up  and  shook 
me.  I  supposed  that  was  to  get  the 
water  off. 

I  opened  my  eyes  and  found  myself 


in  my  own  room  with  Mama  bending 
over  me,  saying  "Wake  up  Grace !  it's 
dinner  time."  Chiyo  Thomas, 

Age  12.  Berkeley,  California. 


Age  14. 


A    BAD    YEGG 

By  Ada  Chase, 

IVephi.  Utah 


My  Alphabet  of  Flowers 

H — is  for  Hollyhock,  pink,  white  and 
red; 

I — is  for  Indian  Paint  Brush  lifting- 
its  head ; 

L — is  for  lilies  blue  as  the  sky; 

M — is  for  Morning  Glories  growing 
so  high ; 

A — is  for  Asters  red,white  and  blue. 

R — is  for  Roses  of  every  hue; 

O — is  for  Orange  Blossoms,  white  as 
the  snow ; 

B — is  for  Butter  cups  growing  just 
so; 

I — is  for  Iris,  pretty  and  fair. 

N — is  for  Nasturtium  growing  over 
there. 

S — is  for  Sego  Lily  queen  of  the 
flowers' ; 

O— is  for  Oleander  that  makes  pretty 
bowers ; 

N — is  for  Narcissus  that  grows  frag- 
rant flowers. 

Hilma  Robinson, 

Age  10.        Paragonah,  Iron  C.,  Utah. 
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Summer 

King  Winter  has  gone,  Alas !  Alas ! 
And  left  no  snow  for  the  lad  and  the 

lass. 
Bummer  is  coming  again  to  reign, 
And  scatter  big  dropi  on  the  window 

pane. 

Summer    is    coming,    the    flowers    to 

bring ; 
Summer  will  start  the  bi;\l„  '0  sing. 
Summer  brings  the  sweet  smelling  hay, 
And  the  farmers  have  to  work  all  day. 

Our  summer  vacations  will  soon  be 
here, 

Then  there  will  be  no  end  to  our  cheer. 

Happy  will  be  our  summer  song, 

Because  the  school  bell  will  not  ding- 
dong. 

I'll    hang   with    haste    my    breakfast 

towel, 
And  hurry  beyond  my  father's  scowl ; 
To  where  I'll  be  in  nature's  care 
And  with  her  beauties  my  time  will 

share. 

Mignon    Ellingford, 
Age   15.  Tridell,    Utah. 

Night 

The  sun  in  the  west  is  setting, 

The  dark  shades  of  night  soon  will 
fall, 

For  the  work  of  this  day  is  over, 
And  night  brings  its  rest  to  us  all. 

The  owls  in  the  trees  will  be  hooting, 
And  the  bats  through  our  windows 
will  fly, 

And  the  crickets  out  in  the  orchards 
Will  sing  their  goodnight  lullaby. 

The  beasts  of  the  earth  to  their  lodg- 
ings, 
The  fouls  of  the  air  to  their  nests 
For  when  the  dark  shadows  of  night 
fall, 
Every  creature  on  earth  goes  to  rest. 
Burrell  Bybee, 
Age  14.  Tropic,  Utah. 


Evening  Time 

The   sun  is   slowly   sinking, 

Into   the   purple   west; 
The  birdies  now  are  sleeping, 

In  a  soft  and  cozy  nest. 

The  insects  have  stopped  chatting, 
To  have  a  good  long  sleep ; 

But  soon  as  the  sun  comes  again, 
From  their  hiding  place  they  peep. 

The  cows  have  ceased  their  lowing, 
To  be  driven  into  the  pen, 

Where  restlessly  they  roam  about 
Till  the  sun  peeps  out  again. 

Irene  Nay, 

Age  15.  Circleville,  Utah. 


Mother  Nature 

Oh,   the  mountains,    so   gay  in   their 
splendor, 
Kind  of  brownish  and  yet  kind  of 
blue, 

Just  capped  on  the  top  by  white  snow- 
drifts 

And    the    sky     such     a    wonderful 
hue. 

The  sunset  is  almost  like  magic, 
Mother  Nature  is  back  of  it  all, 

With    colors    all    blue,    brown    and 
crimson, 
And  the  sun  like  a  great  red  ball. 

The    sky   is    so   blue   and   so   clear — 

Here  and  there  a  fleecy  white  cloud, 

With   all   the   green   fields   and    the 

flowers 

Earth    is    clothed    in    a    beautiful 

shroud. 

All  men  ought  to  be  gay  and  happy 
With  the  birds  singing  sweetly 
above 

"We  thank  thee,  oh  God,  for  our  Utah, 
Where  all  is  peace  and  love." 

Roxie  Manning, 
Age  12.  Harding,  Utah. 
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Springtime  Has  Come 


Words  and  Music  by  Elda  May  Curtis. 
Age,  Eight  Years. 
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Oh  the  spring  time  has  come  once  more,    And  the  flow'rs  are  nodding  to    yon, 
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The  dew    is       on        the    grass And  the  skies  are    all     in    blue. 
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The  birds    are      sweet-ly    sing  ing Through  the  happy  gold  -  en  hours, 
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The  boys    and  girls  are  say  -  ing "The  bees  they  kiss  the  flowers.' 


A  Baby's  Prayer  at  Twilight 

Heaven'y  Fatha'  bless  my  mama, 
'Cos   she's  awful  sick  tonight, 

An'  I  know  that  00'  tan  sabe  her, 
'Cos  you's  exactly  wite. 

Bless  my  daddy  too  dear  Dod, 
'Cos  he  finks  she's  doin'  to  die, 

But  you  dist-won't-let-her,  will  00. 
'Cos  den  poor  Bettie'd  have  to  cwy. 

Bless   my   little  brova'    Billy, 
'Cos  he  ist  can't  pray  at  all ; 

All  he  does  the  whole  day  froo, 
Is  lay  wite  down  and  bawl-1-1. 

Let  my  mover  live  dear  Dod, 
An'  help  me  be  a  better  dirl. 

Dere's  not  any  odder  like  her 
Not  any  where  in  dis  big  worl'. 


Let  her  stay  and  be  wif  daddy. 

I  be  awfly  better  nen 
If  my  mama  stays  to  help  me, 

So    in   Jesus    name — Amen. 
Lavina  Norman, 
Age   15.  Driggs,   Idaho. 

Honorable  Mention 

May  Ahlin,   Los  Angeles,   California. 
Donna  Bagley,   Koosharem,  Utah. 
Dixie    Black,    Blanding,    Utah. 
Grace  Carmack,  Crofton,  Kentucky. 
Jeanette  Darcey,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Norma    Fereday,   Mammoth,   Utah. 
Earl   Giles,   McGill,   Nevada. 
Muriel    Harber,    San     Bernardino,    Cal- 
ifornia. 
Vera  King,  Hooper,  Utah. 
Lisle  Olsen,  Brigham  City,  Utah. 
Jennie   Patrick,   Lehi,   Utah. 
Nellie   Patrick,  Lehi,  Utah. 
Wesley   Porter,   Morgan,   Utah. 
Elva    Tippetts,    Benjamin,    Utah. 
Effie    Winward,   Whitney,    Idaho. 
Karine  Wursten,  North  Logan,  Utah. 
Devaun  C.  Zufelt,  Sigurd,  Utah. 


Pinky-Vmky  Stories^ 
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CLIP,  clap!  went  the^ggSR* and  out 
came  a  Pinky  -Winky  Pumpkin.  '  The 
Pinky- WinkyJ^^£ ,"  said  Uncle 
Billy,  "was  big  and  round  and  yellow, 
like  a  big  yellow  iJ/L-  among  the 
It  grew  down  in  the  garden  with  the  {$$£$ 
and  fffvr  and  many  other  nice  things,  and 
shone  on  it  and  the  ////fm', watered  it  and 
lim  the  hired  |^v  dug  about  it  1 
and  it  grew  bigger  and  yellower  every  day  till  it  was 
almost  ready  to  burst.  '  I  feel  that  I  am  going  to  be 
something  wonderful ! '  said  the  Pinky- Winky  uSppl 
to  the  big  brown  ^pT  '  So  you  are !  '  said  the"5^1. 
'  But  it  is  a  secret  yet.  Buzz,  buzz  ! '  And  away  he 
flew.  '  I  am  going  to  be  something 
wonderful ! '  cried  the  J^jj~ ,.to  the  little 
blue  ?ljp3  .  '  But  it  is  a  secret  yet !  ' 
Then  the  blue  ;^R  flew  away  and  told. 
'  I  know ! '  said  the  .,.  j^jpiL-tree,  shaking 
'  We  know ! '  said  the 


in   the  wind. 


.^^Um^the   barnyard.      'We   know!'  said   little 
Joe  and  Jennie,  clapping  their^^^JL     And  so  the 
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grew  and  grew,  and  tried  to  be  as  big  and  round 
and  yellow  as  it  possibly  could,  because  it  was  going  to 
be  something  wonderful      And  at  last,  one  day ,^ out 
came  Jim 


the  hired 
and  J?£j  - ,  and  he  cut  off  the<^(v/fc 


and  popped  it  into  the 
it  in  to  Mother  Biggs.  And  Mother 
Biggs  cut  a  hole  in  it  with  a^x  and 
took  out  the  pulp,  and  beat  and  mixed  and  baked,  and 
lo,  there  were  five,  six  beautiful  pumpkin  ^9HH1J§M 
'  I  knew  I  was  going  to  be  something  wonderful ! '  cried 
the  (.yJIL^  But  that  was  not  the  secret.  Oh,  no ! 
Little  1#J^7?s .took  the  AG  jj^jmextT  and  cut  three  more 
holes  in  it,  like  this.     .     .  Snip,  snap !  went  the 


9N@i^A  and  there  was  the  Pinky- Winky  Pumpkin 
with  three  more  holes  in  it.  "  And 


zht 


said    Uncle 


wnen   nignt    came, 

Billy,  "  little •'&>#   put  a  lighted 

g£t*     inside,    and    there   was  a 


wonderful  Pumpkin  jBSI  »  with 
%  ®>    ,  nose,  *-%p     ,  shining  in 
the  dark!     'I  knew  I  was  going 
to  be  something  wonderful ! '  cried  the  Pinky-Winky 
Pumpkin.     '  Just  look  at  me  now !     Hurrah ! ' 


ihe  mm  mi 


Naturally 

Teacher  (to  class  crossly); — Every 
time  I  start  to  say  something,  some  fool 
talks. 

Competition  in  Wood 

Billy — My  uncle's  got  a  wooden  leg. 
Jimmy — Huh!       That's    nothing.      My 
sister's  got  a  cedar  chest. 

Was  he  a  Kidder? 

Matty — I  wonder  if  Professor  Kidder 
meant  anything  by  it. 

Charlie — By  what? 

Matty — He  advertised  a  lecture  on 
"Fools,"  and  when  I  bought  a  ticket  it 
was  marked  "Admit  One." 

The  Same  Reason 

Violinist  (to  daughter) — Whj'  do  you 
use  paint? 

Daughter — For  the  same  reason  you 
use  rosin,  father. 

Violinist — How  is  that? 

Daughter — Why,  to  help  me  to  draw 
my    beau! 

Didn't  Know  Him 

A  conjurer  was  about  to  perform  a  dif- 
ficult trick.  He  bared  his  arms  to  the 
elbow  and'  said:  "To  help  me  in  the  trick 
I  need  the  services  of  a  boy.  Any  boy 
will  do;  I'm  not  at  all  particular.  Yes, 
yes,  my  little  man;  step  right  up  on  the 
platform;  you'll  do  nicely.  First,  though, 
you've  never  seen  me  before,  have  you?" 

"No,  Papa,"  piped  the  boy. 

Weakening 

A  suburban  chemist  had  been  advertis- 
ing his  patent  insect  powder  far  and  wide. 
One  day  a  man  dashed  into  his  shop  and 
said  excitedly: 

"Give  me  another  half  pound  of  your 
powder — quick,  please!" 

"Oh,"  remarked  the  chemist  as  he  pro- 
ceeded to  fill  the  order.  "I'm  glad  you 
like   the   powder!     Good,   isn't   it?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  customer.  "I  have 
one  cockroach  very  ill;  if  I  give  him 
another  half  pound,  I  think  he'll  die!" 


Something  Extraordinary 

Have  you  heard  of  the  absent-minded 
professor  who  washed1  his  pancake  and 
poured  molasses  on  his  face? 

A  Good  Reason 

Item  from  Bunkville  yearly  Herald — 
The  party  at  Mrs.  Morton's  house  last 
Friday  night  was  not  enjoyed  very  much 
on  account  of  nobody  being  there. 

Pretty   Old 

"Say,  Bill,  have  you  heard  about  the 
guy  that's  so  lazy  he  gets  up  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  so  he'll  have  more 
time  to  loaf." 

"Yes!  Say,  the  first  time  I  heard  that 
I  almost  kicked  the  slats  out  of  my 
cradle." 

He  Knew! 

Teacher — Johnny,  if  five  sheep  were  in 
a  field,  and  one  jumped  out,  how  many 
would  be  left? 

Johnny--There  wouldn't  be  any  left. 
You  might  know  arithmetic,  but  you 
don't   know   sheep! 

Not    Conclusive    Evidence 

Stonewall  Jackson  Smith  was  looking 
for  work  and  Bill  was  asking  him  the 
usual   questions: 

"What's  your  name?" 

"Stonewall   Jackson   Smith,   suh." 

"How    old    are    you?" 

"Ah's  twenty-seven  yeahs  old,  suh." 

"Are  you  married?" 

"No  suh.  Dat  scar  heah  on  mah  haid 
is  when  a  mule  done  kicked  me." — Life. 

Acute 

Two  students  on  a  train  were  telling 
about  their  ability  to  see  and  hear.  The 
one  says:  "Do  you  see  that  barn  over 
there  on  the  horizon?" 

"Yes." 

"Can  you  see  that  fly  walking  around 
on  the  roof  of  that  barn?" 

"No,  but  I  can  hear  the  shingles  crack 
when  he  steps  on  them." 
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§j/?/s  Boy  is  Worth  a 
pillion  Dollars 


Sounds  like  a  lot  but  your  boy  is  worth 
that  much  too.  You  would  do  any- 
thing for  his  betterment.  Would  you 
invest  in  a  CONN  Saxophone  for  him? 
He  wants  one  and  we  can  sell  you  the 
finest,  easiest  blowing  Saxophone  made 
in  the  world  on  very  moderate  monthly 
payments.  Any  boy  that  knows  his 
A.  B.  C's,  can  play  a  CONN  Saxophone 
with  only  a  very  few  lessons.  If  you 
are  interested  fill  in  and  mail  this 
coupon   today. 

Consolidated  Music  Company, 
48-50  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Without  obligation  to  me  in  any 
way,  you  can  send  me  free,  full  de- 
tails about  your  ten-day  free  trial  of- 
fer on  a  Conn  Saxophone,  along  with 
new  catalog,  prices  and  your  easy  pay- 
ment plan. 

Name   

Address  P.  0.  Box 

(Never  mind  pen  and  ink;  pencil  writes 
better  on  this   paper.) 
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MERCHANTS 

Send  for  Samples   and  Price*  of 

"L.  D.  S."  brand  GARMENTS 

to  the 


OGDEN-UTAH 
KNITTING  CO. 

Manufacturers 
OGDEN,  UTAH 

To  the  Merchant  Trade  Only 
Large  Stocks — Quick  Service 


=~\ 


There  is  no  better 

Cereal    Beverage 

than 

Becco 

— It  is  made  from 
the  finest  materials 

a  product  of 

BE GKER 

PRODUCTS   CO. 

OGDEN,  UTAH 


SAY  THAT   YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INTSRUCTOR 
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Surprising  Things 
A  Child  Can  Do. 


Now  school  days  are  here,  with  hours  soon  to 
be  spent  indoors,  make  your  child's  recreation 
genuinely  constructive  and  amusing.  A  few 
cents  invested  in  Dennison  materials  will  give 
him — or    her — interesting    things    to    do. 

Beads,  baskets,  lamp  stands,  artificial  flowers, 
costumes,  decorative  effects — all  are  easily  with- 
in  the   scope   of   children's   hand-craft. 

Play  that  leads  to  somewhere — that's  the  thing! 

Send  60c  for  the  Six  Beautiful  Dennison 
Books — each  profusely  illustrated  in  colors 
and  chuck  full  of  easy-to-follow  directions. 
Scores  of  things  to  make  and  just  how  to 
make  them.  Or  10c  for  any  one  of  the 
set.     Write   today. 


Deseret  Book  Gompany 


44  E.  So.  Temple.  'SALT  LAKE  CITY 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAlf  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INTSRUCTOR 


It  Looks  Good 


It  is  money  that  helps  us  in  business. 

It  is  money  that  makes  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  world  move  and 
it  is  money  that  brings  us  homes  and 
comforts  in  old  age. 

Don't  say  you  can't  save  for  it  is  an 
awful  confession  of  weakness.  You 
can  if  you  will.  The  habit  will  grow 
and  by  depositing  in  bank  you  will 
soon  have  a  fund  for  the  purpose  you 
have  in  mind. 

Begin  to  save  today  with 

Commercial  National  Bank 

OGDEN,  UTAH 


Try  Our  Cream 

for  charlotte  russe,  for  sauces,  for  whip- 
ping. You'll  find  it  perfect.  It  is  full 
bodied  and  rich,  whips  better  than  most 
cream  and  goes  farther.  Order  by  phone 
if  more  convenient.  We'll  see  you  get  the 
cream  and  any  other  dairy  product  you 
desire. 

"Daily    Deliveries    Before    Breakfast" 

Clover  Leaf  Dairy 

Was.  2177  159  W.  1st  So. 


Your  Printing  Problems 

Given  Interested  Attention 

NO  JOB  TOO  LARGE 
NO  JOB  TOO  SMALL 

May  we  not  have  the  pleasure  oj 
serving  you? 

The  DESERET  NEWS  PRESS 

DESERET  NEWS  BUILDING 

SALT    LAKE    CITY 


SAY  THAT   YOU  SAlf  IT  IN   THE  JUVENILE  INTSRUCTOR 


IS 

for  5  days' 

FI^EE  USE! 

FACTORY-MAJ\KI  S 


MONEY 

Try  it  before  you  buy  it 

LOWEST  TERMS  if  you  keep  it. 

Wherever  you  live  in  the  Western  States    I'll    send    you    this    world- 
famous  BUESCHER  TRUE-TOISE  Saxophone  for  5-days'  FREE  USE 
right  in  your  own  home.     Play  it  as  much  as  you  like — try  it  thoroughly 
- — put  it  to  any  test  you  want — Use  it  as  if  it  were  your  own. 

Then  if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied  in  every  way — send  it  back  at  my  ex- 
pense; the  trial  will  not  cost  you  a  penny  and  you'll  be  under  no  more  obliga- 
tion than  if  you  just  walked  into  my  store  and  looked  at  the  SAXOPHONE. 

If  you  find  after  trial  that  it  is  satisfactory  and  you  want  to  keep  it — you  can 
pay  for  it  on  EASY  TERMS  and  I'll  give    you  the  same  price  the  factory  asks. 

The  following  orchestras,  most  of  them  internationally  famous  —  use  BUESCHER  In- 
struments either  exclusively  or  almost  entirely:  Paul  Whiteman's  Orchestra  uses  100% 
Bueschers;  Tom  Brown's  Clown  Band  uses  100%  Bueschers;  Clyde  Doerr's  Orchestra 
uses  100%  Bueschers;  Art  Hickman's  Orchestra  uses  100%  Bueschers;  Paul  Specht's 
Orchestra  uses  100%  Bueschers;  Oriole  Terrace  Orchestra  uses  100%  Bueschers;  Vin- 
cent Lopez'  Orchestra  uses  90%  Bueschers;  Columbia  Happy  Six  uses  75%  Buesch- 
ers; Joseph  C.  Smith's  Orchestra  uses  75%  Bueschers;  Benny  Krueger's  Orchestra 
uses  75%  Bueschers;  Meyer  Davies*  Orchestra  uses  75%  Bueschers;  All  Star  Trio  use 
75%  Bueschers. 

The  SAXOPHONE  is  the  easiest  of  all  wind  instruments  to  play — yet  one  of  the 
most  beautiful.  You  can  learn  the  scale  in  an  hour's  practice  and  in  a  few  weeks  be 
(playing  popular  airs.  It  is  then  only  a  step  to  securing  a  place  in  band  or  orchestra  at 
perhaps  a  fine  salary.    So  send  today  and  get  my  FREE  OFFER 


Send  me  this  COUPON 


Joseph  J.  Daynes,  President 
Daynes-Beebe  Music  Co., 

61-3-5  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 
Dear  Sir: 

Send  me  the  intensely  interesting  book,  "The  Origin  of  the  Saxophone,"  civ 
ing  story  of  the  man  who  invented  the  Saxophone,   also   telling   uses  of   all 
models  for  individual  playing  and  for  a  band  or  orchestra. 

Also  send  catalog  with  factory's  prices  and  your  easy  terms.      All 
this  is  to  be  postpaid  and  FREE  and  I  will  not  be  obligated  in  the  least. 


Name. 


Address - 

(Just  use  a  pencil — it  writes  better  on  this  paper) 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INTSRUCTOR 


Send  for 
FREE 
RECIPE 
BOOKLET 


D.Ghirardelii 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


irardellis 

£^«£,  Chocolate 


1                                                    11 

1 

THREE    BIG    SELLERS             jj 

1 

Carnation  Mush  (wheat  and  oat  Fiake.) 

1 

Peacock  S.  R.  Buckweat  Flour 

1 

||                     Albers  Flapjack  Flour                             il 

1 

J            AT    ALL    GROCERS            if 

ill                     Albeit  Bras.  Milling  Co. 

il:                                        ~~ U~"                                         j| 

j; 

11                                                      i 
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SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 
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Ask  your  dealer  for  Z.  C.  M.  I.  Factory  Made 

Kiddies1  Allovers 

— -? 

<   z 

n 

DUTCH  CUT 

z 

They  are  the  famous  Mountaineer  Brand  in  dark 
blue,  light  blue,  striped  and  khakis. 

z    n 

z 

c    z 

>    c 
I    z 

J 

Mothers — they  are  just                 /&ffflS&\ 
what  you  need  for  the               /M   &&jmm\ 
little  tots — and  the  kid- 
dies like  them  too. 

Brighten  Up  Your  Home 

with  Bennett  Paint  products.  Re- 
move the  signs  of  winter's  blast  with 
a  coat  or  two  of  our  special  mixed 
paint  prepared  expressly  for  this 
climate. 
For  Sale  at  Your  Dealers  or  at  our  store 


BENNETT  GLASS  &  PAINT  CO. 


ARE  YOU  GETTING  VALUE  RECEIVED? 

When  your  life  insurance  premiums  are  paid  into 

THE  BIG  HOME  COMPANY 

your  money  is  doing  its  full  duty — all  funds  being  used  to  help  finance 

and  build  up  the  West. 

You  need  our  insurance — We  want  your  business 

BENEFICIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Vermont  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  Pres.  LORENZO  N.  STOHL,  Mgr. 

ISSUING  THE  BEST  INSURANCE  AT  THE  LOWEST  RATES 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


